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with the various products 


subscribers 
buy 
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personal experience of CR 


which they and 


use is often very revealing, and we are 


to receive our readers’ comments and suggestions 
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an article on anti-freeze reports were re 


ceived from subscribers some recommended 


brands listed as containing ethanol, the approved 


type of alcohol anti-freeze, were now being offered 
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presence ol 
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been changed u 


more of methanol (wood alcohol fumes of 


extremely potsonous 
in several cases had apparently 
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whi h are 


the interval between our purchase of samples and 


report on the 


the completion and printing of our { 


subject This prompt action on the part of 


sub 
scribers in sending us important information about 
the changed product was extremely helpful 


subscribers [nM 


Qn the other hand, reports of 
appliances or garments dk 


the 


sonal experiences with 


and cannot alone provide basis 
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products by CR In 
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irent before that number was completed (dine 


make 


because 
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launderings and very 
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the 


articular 
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prote st 


appearance 


poor alter five alter 


derings \ 


poor 


laut CR subscriber wrote to 


that our findings were 


own experience, since 


his who had worn these shirts 


found them quite satisfacto 


experience, she felt that we 


and she thought that we 


admit it 


Since 


our listing 


the performance 


same procedures is 15 other 
to the lady that 


determine 


tests to 


and not on 


the 


articlh 

on shir 
were comparative 
studied at the t 


idgment of an 
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individ 
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had an opportunit ( 
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alone 15 other brands 


the sare controlled 


Phe l vd 
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see that 
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two, and bringing out 
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Electric Irons 


Combination Steam and Dry Type, 
and the General Mills Steam-Ironing Attachment 


letters have been received 

from protagonists of steam irons, some 
of whom have roundly criticized CR’s findings 
on these appliances. One critic held that our 
comments on the deficiencies of steam irons 
were just plain ridiculous; while a more mod- 
erate critic discussed her weekly experience 
with a Silex which she used as a steam iron for 
the greater part of her wash with very satis- 
factory results. 


A report of the results of a recent extensive 
series of tests on a group of irons which in- 
cluded three combination steam and dry irons, 
two conventional dry irons, and one conven- 
tional steam iron, appeared in the March 1948 
Journal of Home Economics. This study re- 
ported work done by Miss Harriet B. Brecken- 
ridge and Dr. Louise J. Peet, covering measure- 
ment of energy consumption in watt-hours for 
ironing the same items with dry and steam 
irons, determining the time used for ironing 
samples, and a comparison of quality of iron- 
ing results based on the judgments of five 
persons. Three charts summarizing the find- 
ings of the tests are reproduced here, with 
permission of the Journal. 


The home economists concluded that com- 
bination steam and electric irons have a useful 
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Chart 1—Comparative watt-hour consumption for iron- 

ing samples with dry and steam irons. 


place in the home but that their use as steam 
irons was tobe preferredonly for ironing woolen 
pleats. The device used as a dry iron was pre- 
ferred for ironing all the other fabrics which 
required more moisture than the steam iron 
could supply. 


The researchers found also that electrical en- 
ergy consumption for ironing all the samples 
ironed, except wool and wool pleats, was con- 
siderably higher when irons were used wet 
than when they were used dry, 
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Chart 2—Comparative sroning samples 


dry and steam trons. 
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Chart 3 —Comparative score judges) on samples 


troned with dry and steam iroms. 
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CR’s Tests 

Three combination steam and electric irons 
and a steam ironing attachment were studied 
for rating by CR. 
irons were given laboratory tests to deter- 
mine their suitability for use on various types 
of material; the results, in general, bore out 
the findings reported in the Journal of Home 
Economics. Actually, in doing the ordinary 
household laundry, the combination iron would 
normally be used with steam only for those 
pieces on which it could do a better job than 
the iron used dry, a procedure more economi- 
cal of both time and electrical energy than at- 
tempting to do the whole ironing with the 
iron used either wet or dry throughout. It 
would seem, indeed, that the development of 
the combination steam and dry electric iron is 
a recognition of both the weaknesses and the 


As in previous cases, the 


advantages of steam irons in that the new ap- 
pliance permits the user to do both kinds of 
ironing with one iron. The instruction book- 
let which comes with the General Mills Steam 


General Millis Trwu-Heat electric iron and steam ironing 
attachment, assembled. 


Generali Miuls Tru-Heat electric iron and steam ironing 
attachment, separated. 


Ironing Attachment makes it clear that the 
steam iron should not be expected to do a good 
job on all kinds of materials and states that 
fabrics which require moderate or large amounts 
of moisture “‘do not respond satisfactorily to 
steam ironing” and that starched clothes ordi- 
narily do not allow steam to penetrate suffi- 
ciently to give satisfactory results. The book- 
let also mentions that closely woven fabrics 
and those with moistuie-resistant surfaces do 
not respond satisfactorily to steam ironing and 
lists the types of material which can best be 
ironed with steam and without. This appears 
to be a useful and intelligent mode of approach 
to the problem of marketing and writing in- 
structions for a device that some manufactur- 
ers have promoted too optimistically. 

One young housewife writing to CR points 
out that when couples just starting house- 
keeping can’t afford both an electric and a 
steam iron, they can economize by purchasing 
a combination iron. It should, of course, be 
possible to make and market a combination 
iron to sell cheaper than two separate complete 
irons and such a price saving may be afforded 
by some combination irons, but the price of 
the Omar Fabric-Master was $21.95, which 
represents practically the price of two separate 
irons and would afford little or no price saving. 

The chief disadvantage of most combination 
irons is Clumsiness in use as compared with a 
conventional electric iron. The General Mills 
Company has overcome this fault in part by 
developing a separate steam attac hment to be 
fastened to their 7ru-//eat iron. The attach- 
ment can be put on and taken off in a moment, 
as desired, and makes it possible for owners of 
the 7ru-Heat iron to have both types of irons 
without being bothered with the clumsiness of 
the big combination irons for dry ironing. The 
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General Electric, No, 119F 30 


Tru-Heat assembly looks bulky but was not 
found inconvenient in actual home use tests 
by two staff members of CR who own T7ru- 
Heat electric irons. Workers in a commercial 
testing laboratory who worked with the iron, 
however, did consider the combination heavy 
and unwieldy to use. Users pointed out on 
disadvantage which inherent in the 
steam attachment type of iron. When chang- 
ing from dry to wet ironing, it was found nec- 
essary to allow 4 or 5 minutes to heat the at- 
tachment sufficiently to produce steam. If this 
was not done, some dripping of water occurred 
before steam flow started. 

The combination steam and electric irons be 
gan steaming in from 2 to 5 minutes, whereas 
those reported on in January 1946 needed a 7- 
to 8-minute heating pe riod before steam started 
flowing. This improvement in the new irons is 
due largely to changed steam-forming methods, 
In the older irons the whole reservoir full of 
water was heated until it steamed; in the new- 
er designs, water falls in drops on a hot sur- 
face to form steam which emerges through 
holes in the bottom, almost immediately. (The 
heating-up period before flow of steam starts 
in these new irons is the time necessary for 
the temperature of the metal heating surface 
to be raised to the right temperature, which, of 
course, takes far less time than would be 
needed to heat both the metal of the iron and a 
quantity of water to the steaming point.) 

All of the irons successfully withstood the 
standard 900-volt breakdown test and had 
leakage current (a measure of shock hazard) 
within accepted limits. When the irons were 
used as dry irons, normally satisfactory ironing 


seemed 





Omar Fabric- Master, Model 200-A 


ust d 
as steam irons, only the woolen samples were 


results were obtained; when they were 
well ironed, except in the case of the Monitor, 
Ironing results obtained with the Monitor iron 
were of particular interest. When the control 
settings were such as to give the greatest flow 
of steam, and the highest temperature, satis- 
factory results were obtained on most of the 
fabric test pieces 
ment which has often appeared in print that 
much of the trouble with steam ironing is lack 
of sufficient moisture, and seems to indicate 
that if a steam iron could be developed which 
would deliver enough moisture foralong enough 


This bears out the Sstate- 


period, without at the same time being un- 
wieldy or troublesome to keep filled, 
pliance could be much more generally useful. 

All the irons were thermostatically cone 
trolled. Sole plates of all four irons r ported 
on were of aluminum, advantageous for quick 
heating, but more susceptible to marring and 
scratching than chrome-plated steel. 

In the ratings, the combination irons tested 
are rated in relation to each other and to other 


the ap- 


irons of the same type previously tested. Be- 
cause of their relatively great bulk and weight, 
the best of them would be rated B. Jnter- 
mediate if they were to be rated as conventional 
electric irons, but it was decided to rate the 
combination irons as a distinct type as a guide 
for those who know from their own experience 
or that of friends or relatives that they can 
make effective use of a combination-type elec- 
tric iron. Since rated and measured wattages 
were approximately the same in each case, only 
wattage ratings are shown in the listings. 
Ratings are cr49. 
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A. Recommended 


General Electric, No. 119F30 (General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.) $17.95 plus tax. Weight, full, 4 
lb. 13 oz. 1000 watts. Necessary preheating period, 
2 minutes. Water capacity, about 1 cup (% pint). 
Duration of steaming at highest setting, approximately 
30 minutes, but after 25 minutes, steam flow became too 
low. Steam issued in regular pulsing flow with little or 
no water drip. The iron was light and fairly easy to 
handle either as a steam or as a dry iron. Heat control 
lever was easily operated and clearly marked. Handle 
became somewhat uncomfortably warm, because of 
small clearance between shell and handle. 


Monitor, Model STE1-1 (Monitor Equipment Corp., 640 
W. 249 St., N.Y.C.) $17.80. Weight, full, 3 Ib. 11 oz. 
1000 watts (exceptionally light for a combination iron) 
Necessary preheating period, 2 minutes. Water ca 
pacity, about 1 cup. Duration of steaming at highest 
setting of steam control knob, 14 minutes, but steam 
flow became too low after 8 minutes. A needle valve 
provided continuous regulation of the rate of gen 
erating steam, over a range of five settings from 0 
to 5. The iron was light and easy to handle as either a 
steam or dry iron, but the handle was somewhat too 
small for some users. The heat control knob was easily 
operated and clearly marked. Ironing results with this 
iron differed from all the other combination irons, for it 
was possible to obtain satisfactory results on most of 
the fabric test samples, including cottons, when using 
the Monitor as a steam iron with the steam control 
knob at the 5 (highest) setting, and using the cotton- 
linen temperature setting. This, however, reduced the 
satisfactory steaming time to 8 minutes, which many 
perhaps most, users would find impracticably short. 2 


B. Intermediate 


General Mills Steam Ironing Attachment for the 7ru- 


Heat GM 1 B Iron (General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
13) $7.95 for attachment; Tru-Heat iron (separate 
unit, 4 Ib.), $12.50 including federal tax. Weight of iron 
and attachment, full and in place, 6 lb. 10 oz. (heavy). 
i100 watts. Necessary preheating period, 4 to 5 min- 
utes. Water capacity, about 144 cups. Duration of 
steaming at highest setting, 42 minutes, but steam flow 
became too low after approximately 30 minutes. The 
flow of steam was found somewhat erratic in laboratory 
tests but two home users did not report this difficulty. 
The steam iron assembly was found heavy and clumsy 
in laboratory ironing tests; on the other hand. two 
home users did not object to it on that score. Handle 
remained cool. The heat control knob was easily oper- 
ated and clearly marked but became uncomfortably 
hot; the steam control knob was easily operated; water 
tank plug was found somewhat difficult to remove. 
The steam attachment was easy to fasten to the iron. 
The General Millis Tru-Heat electric iron was rated A. 
Recommended (col. 14, '48-'49 ACB). The steam-ironing 
attachment for that iron would probably merit the same 
rating if the preheating period required was reduced by 
the manufacturer 1 


C. Not Recommended 


Omar Fabric-Master, Model 200-A (Omar Appliance 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis) $21.95 Weight, full, 5 Ib. 5 oz. 
1000 watts. Necessary prelieating period, 4 to 5 min- 
utes. Water capacity, somewhat more than 1)4 cups; 
stainless steel boiler. Duration of steaming at highest 
setting, 35 minutes. Iron was somewhat heavier than 
the GE and was found awkward to handle, partly be- 
cause of small uncomfortable handle. Heat control 
knob became too hot to touch during use because of its 
location on the shell. Handle became somewhat un- 
comfortably warm in use. This iron had to be emptied 
in order to change from steam to dry ironing or vice 
versa, a great disadvantage. 
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EVERAL subscribers have written in asking 

for an opinion of Keen Color Film which 
has been extensively advertised in the popular 
photographic magazines at prices including de- 
veloping only about 15 percent less than are 
charged for Ansco color roll film — 60 cents 
for No. 127; 99 cents for No. 120 or No. 
620; plus 75 cents for developing. A No. 
120 roll of this film was purchased direct 
from Keen Photo Products, Inc., 2746 Nos- 
trand Ave., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. Exposures 
were made at f:11 and 1/50 second as indi- 
cated for existing light conditions and a Weston 
speed of 32 claimed for the film; another set 
of exposures was made at f:8 and 1/50 second, 
or at double the exposure claimed necessary 
by the promoters of Keen Color Film. The 


film was sent to the manufacturer for process 
ing. Upon examination of the finished film, 
which was not returned for over five weeks, it 
The 


degree of underexposure was such as to indi- 


was found to be grossly underexposed. 


cate that the actual speed was about Weston 
3 or 4, or about one-eighth of the value claimed 
by Keen Photo Products, Inc. The film base 
was much heavier than that of standard roll 
film, and edges were rough, indicating that it 
had been slit, not very expertly, from wider 
film, probably government surplus. It would 
seem that Aeen Color Film was not a first- 
grade color film, and that the distributor was 
not justified in claiming, as he did, a Weston 
speed of 32 (daylight). 
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Fan-Type Electric Room Heaters 


This article includes a general discussion of the different 
methods by which heat is transferred from the sources of 
heat in the home to the air, walls. floors, etc.; also a com- 
parison of the relative speed of heating of the fan-type 
electric heater with the more conventional ‘‘bowl-type"™’ and 
an electric space heater of another common type. 


EATING EQUIPMENT used in the home 

transfers heat by one of three methods: 

conduction, convection, or radiation; or by a 
combination of two or three of these 

When heat is to be transferred by conduction, 
it is necessary that the heat source be in direct con- 
tact with the material to be heated. The flow of 
heat from a stove top into a kettle is chiefly by 
this method. In heating by convection, the de- 
livery of heat is primarily through the flow of air 
which itself is directly heated by the electrically 
heated or other hot object, by conduction and con- 
vection. The warmed air circulates to the cooler 
areas where the heat which it carries is given up to 
other volumes of air and to the walls, furniture and 
other objects in the room, including clothing of the 
occupants. 

The circulation can be accomplished eithe: by 
natural means or by “‘iorced draft."’ In the form- 
er method, the heated air expands and thus be- 
comes lighter than the cooler air. This results in 
the formation of a “natural draft” or chimney 
effect. 
utilized, and usually is so mounted that it pushes 
cool air past the heated element. 

When objects are heated by radiation, the sur- 
rounding air does not function as the transfer agent, 
and the heat transfer would take place whether 
air or other gas were present or not. (The earth 
is warmed by radiant heat from the sun acting 
through an enormous distance in space which is 
completely devoid of air.) The amount of heat 
transferred by this means is mainly dependent upon 
the temperature difference between the source of 
the heat and the particula. object which is ab- 
sorbing the radiation. High temperature is im- 
portant, for a surface at 1540°F will radiate over 
100 times as much heat per square inch as a surface 
at 220°F (about the temperature of a steam radi- 
ator). Likewise, an electric heater element which 
attains a bright cherry color, for instance, will radi- 


In the second method, a fan or blower is 


ate more heat into a room than an element which 
is not noticeably “red-hot,”’ if both have the same 
surface area 

An electric heater of the so-called radiant type 
utilizes the principles of convection and radiation 
in heating a room. A heater-fan combination 
utilizes the same principles, but the fan permits the 
amount of heat transferred by convection to be 
greatly increased as compared with the radiant 
type of heater, in which nearly all the heat is 
transferred by radiation. 

With the radiant heater, the user will get some 
sensation of warmth whenever be stands where he 
can see the heater element. This sensation will 
vary in intensity depending upon his distance from 
the element, falling off rapidly as the distance in- 
creases; it is dependent upon the efficiency of the 
reflector used and what is known as the “color 
temperature” of the hot element. Although it is 
true that objects which intercept the radiated heat 
rays, be thev furniture or the walls of a room, are 
heated and in turn pass some heat on to the adja- 
cent air, heating by this direct-radiation means is 
comparatively slow. Thus heaters of the radiant 
type are efficient only in warming a limite1 area 
of a person's body, and this is all they can do eflec- 
The radiant heater, 
little value in large 


tively in a brief period of time 
therefore, has comparative'y 
spaces or where persons are moving about and so 
only infrequently or accidentally come into the 
path of the radiated heat. 

The heater-fan combination 
siderable proportion of the heat energy available 
to the air which is forced repeatedly past the heater 
element. Fan heaters of the electric type thus have 
usefulness in quickly heating the air of a small 
room (or of a larger room through a small tempera- 
ture rise) and raising the temperature of the air in 


transfers a con- 


the room in a time which depends directly upon the 
amount of energy (watts) which the heater takes 


and also on rate of air movement. Their com- 
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Figure 1 —- The results of the tests to determine the room- 
heating speed of 5 of the heater-fan combinations are shown 
in tl ph abov The are the averages of the 
reading 7 tl mg a vertical line 1 ft. in 
front of the fan and at distances varying between 3 in. and 
48 in. above the floor The letters identifying the lines re- 
fer to the foll g name heater decreasing order ol 
their rel 
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t pol pl r 
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ative speed of heating 


D—Kenmore 
C—Surf Season-atr 
B—Fverhot Atr-Fle 
F—Aitr-D-Lux 


\—-Thermador 


Figure 2— Graph showing comparison of speed of heating 
a room, for three different types of electric heaters. The 
points plotted are the averages of the readings of 8 thermo- 
couples, in this instance, placed at various parts of the test 
room (1944 x 91% x 844 ft.) to determine its average air tem- 
perature. (The Conventional Space Heater was of the 
nichrome ribbon, low-temperature type.) 


parative usefulness is therefore best judzed by the 
speed with which they distribute the heat. Such 
appliances are admittedly useful, but much of 
the advertising and salesmanship applied to them 
encourages the consumer to lose sight entirely of 
the fact that all such heaters are extremely expensive 
to operate compared with the more common heat- 
ers using coal, gas, or oil, except where electric- 
ity rates are exceptionally low or climate dependa- 
bly mild. A 1600-watt heater, for example, would 
consume 4800 watt-hours in a 3-hour period at a 
cost of approximately 17 cents in regions where 


average rates for electricity obtain The same 
amount of heat could be supplied for a fraction 
of this amount by coal or oil, for example. 

Another point frequently forgotten by purchas- 
ers of electric heaters is that their use often results 
in applying an excessive load to some part of the 
household wiring, and may result in leading the 
homeowner to overfuse the line, which involves a 
fire hazard. This is especially true of heaters which 
consume a considerable amount of electricity 

CR’s tests of the six blower-type electric room 
heaters listed included measurements of the distri- 
bution of air velocity and temperature and speed 
of heating. For comparison purposes, a room- 
heating ability test was included using a fan-type 
radiant heater, a space heater of a type that does 
not use a blower, and a bowl-type (reflector) radiant 
heater. 

If the reader will refer to Figure 1, and note 
the average rise of room temperature attained after 
different intervals of operation for the heaters, he 


can judge relative speeds of heating. It is shown 


for instance, that the Kenmore raised the average 
measured temperature of the air in the test room 
15° in one minute while the Thermador raised it only 
5.5°, although both were dissipating about the 
same amount (1600 watts) of electrical power. For 
this test, thermocouples to read temperatures were 
placed 12 inches from the air outlet grille of the 


heater under test and spaced vertically 3, 6, 9, 12, 
15, 18, and 48 inches (breathing level) from the 
floor. Because electric heaters are practically 100 
percent efficient in that all the electrical energy in- 
put is converted into heat, there is little doubt that 
eventually those of the radiant type would create 
equal average temperature rises. For practical pur- 
poses, a well-designed fan-heater should make the 
room air much warmer in far less time, and this, 
and the far greater uniformity of room temperature 
achieved, are the primary reasons, as already men- 
tioned, for purchasing the fan-type heater in prefer- 
ence to the better known radiant or “bowl-type”’ 
heater. 

To provide a basis for comparison, other tests o1 
a similar nature were made, using equal electrical 
inputs, on the Surf Season-air fan heater, a con 
ventional space heater without fan, and a bowl 
type radiant heater. The results expressed in 
Figure 2 show the differences in speed of heating 
quite graphically. 

Several of the fan-heaters listed were also ad- 
vertised as being excellent substitutes for good 
electric fans. Because the air flow from the heater 
fans was in all cases so limited, CR feels that none 
of those listed except possibly the Kenmore and 
Surf Season-air are a desirable purchase, if the con- 
sumer places much importance upon the operation 
of the device as a fan for summertime use. A stand 
ard electric fan would almost certainly give better 
satisfaction (greater breeze output by far) for 
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Sears’ Aenmore 


summer cooling. The breeze output of the Ken- 
more fan-heater, for instance, though approximate- 
ly 12 times that of the Everhot, was only about 4 
that of a good electric fan of the usual room-cooling 
type with a 10-inch blade. 

Leakage current was within accepted limits, ex- 
cept in two cases as noted, under high humidity 
conditions; all of the heaters passed the proof- 
voltage test satisfactorily. The Super Air was 
not listed by the Underwriters’ Laboratory. All 








Thermader Licater Fan Model tif 101 











were for operation on the usual (60 cycle, 105 or 
110 to 120 volts) alternating current only. Rated 
input in watts is followed in parentheses by mea- 
sured input in watts. 

Ratings are cr49. 


A. Recommended 
Kenmore (Sears-Roehuck's Cat. No. 34—07204) $15.95, 
Power input in watts, 1600 (1680). No excessive tem- 
peratures noted on exposed metal parts. Air-moving 
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Super Air Super-Lectric, No. 2000 


effect of 4-blade 8-in. fan, good, as fan-heaters go. Aver 
age temperature rise of test-room air after 3 minutes’ 
operation, 18.5°; after 15 minutes’, 22°. Three-position 
switch marked Off, Cooling, Heat (action of appliance 
as with others in this class — as a cooling fan is poor 
when compared with a regulation room-cooling electric 
fan). Grille was not fastened securely. 


Surf Season-air, Cat. No. 590-1 (GM Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago) $24.95. Power input, 1320 (1430). Center 
of air-outlet grille reached a temperature of 240°F, 
considered excessive. Air-moving effect of fan, relative- 
ly good (about the same as the Kenmore). Average tem- 
perature rise of room air after 3 minutes, 17°; after 15 
minutes, 21°, a little below Kenmore in both cases. Single 
on-off switch used. 3-blade 10-in. fan could be detached 
and used as separate unit complete with fan guard. 
Fan and heating wire, as a unit, were exceptionally well 
protected against possible intrusion of a child’s hand 
or finger. 3 


B. Intermediate 


Everhot Air-Flo, Model 910 (The Swartzbaugh Mig. Co., 
Toledo 6, Ohio; Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 86 
2143M) $12.95. Power input, 1320 (1360). Center 
of air-outlet grille reached a temperature of 230°F, 
considered excessive. Air-moving effect of 4-blade 514 
in. fan, poor. Average temperature rise of room air 
after 3 minutes, 14.5°; after 15 minutes, 19.5°. Not 
equipped with a switch (an importnat lack). Internal 











Lux, Heater-Cooler-Cooker, Model DL-C300 


electrical « was a weak spot in the 
wiring, and mig] a hazard aiter considerable 
ing was used 1 


Air-D-Lux, Heater-Cooler-Cooker, Model DL-C300 (War- 
ren Simpson Corp., Mount Vernon, N.Y.) $39.95. 
Power input, 1320 (1525 at mid-position [heating] of 
control). No excessive temperatures noted on exposed 
metal parts. Air moving effect of 4-blade 8-in. fan 
fair. Average temperature rise of air in room after 
3 minutes, 13°; after 15 minutes, 18°. Had on-off 
switch, hot-cold switch, and cooking-heating-cooling 
control. Fan was well guarded. The cooking feature 
of this heater was not tested. For this use, the unit 
was to be placed on its back and the hinged front grille 
raised. This would make available a cooking surface ap- 


proximately 9 in. x 12 in. Shock hazard present. 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Air Super-Lectric, No. 2000 (Superior Electric 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.) $11.25. Power 
input in watts (calculated), 1345 (1240). This fan- 
heater made use of a heating element that was not 
solidly mounted and that was poorly protected by the 
grillwork. No switch control. 4-blade 8-in. fan was 
not tested for air-moving property, owing to motor 
failure. In the sample tested there was excessive vibra- 
tion present, and the motor failed after a short interval 
at the start of the test. Shock hazard present. (The 
manufacturer has informed CR that this model is be- 
ing discontinued, and will be replaced by a new model.) 1 


Thermador Heater Fan, Model HF 161 (Thermador Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co., Los Angeles) $14.95. Power input, 
1650 (1640). No excessive temperatures noted on ex- 
posed metal parts. Air-moving effect of 4-blade 64-in. 
fan, poor. Average temperature rise of test room after 
3 minutes, 8°; after 15 minutes, 11°. Two control 
switches used, one marked Fan, On, Off; the other, 
Heater, On, Off. 


Super 


Products Corp., 
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Bottom Singer M wmiel tes 


Top—A pex, Model 617 
Bottom— Montgomery Ward, Model 84AC—217A 


acuuln Cleaners 


M*™ HOUSEWIVES are using an upright 
revolving-brush type of cleaner of a make 
which includes no provision for attachments 
to clean curtains, upholstery, and similar home 
furnishings. It is also possible that the attach- 
ments for that new cleaner purchased only a 
year or two ago have found their way to broom 
closet or attic storage mainly because they 
turned out to be difficult to attach or a nuisance 
and bother to use. For those who need the 
cleaning facilities provided by the attachments, 
a small hand vacuum cleaner might afford a 
convenient solution. In addition, the small 
vacuum cleaner may prove itself quite useful 
for other purposes, e.g., cleaning the mats and 
upholstery in the family car, and also the shelf 
behind the rear seat, or other small spaces. 
Because a hand cleaner is expected to be 
capable of cleaning many places which are in 
accessible to the larger cleaners, the shape and 
design of the nozzle are quite important. In 
addition, the cleaner should have sufficient suc 
tion to pull dust and dirt from those hard-to 
get-at places such as the corners in an up- 
holstered chair and close to window sash. It 
should be light in weight and well balanced, 
so that its use would not be needlessly tiring 
These Yundamentals of good design can be 
incorporated quite easily in a hand vacuum 
cleaner. Several of the units tested, however, 
were lacking in one or more of these qualities. 
CR’'s tests included, in addition to an en 
yineering examination, measurement of power 
input, electrical leakage (which is a measure 
ol shox k hazard ’ electrical breakdown, radio 
interference, and most important, dirt-remoy 
ing ability \ procedure was adopted for 
measuring effectiveness in dirt removal which 
was similar to the method used in testing of 
normal-sized vacuum cleaners 
It should be noted especially that out-of 
doors, if there is any slight indication of a 
shock, the use of a hand vacuum cleaner, and 
indeed any electrical appliance, should be dis- 
ontinued immediately, because the risk in use 
of an electrically “leaky” appliance out-of- 
doors is a serious one 
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All units tested were for operation on either 
a.c. or d.c. in the 110-120 volt range. Rated Montgomery Ward 
input in watts or amperes is followed in paren- 
theses by measured watts input. All cleaners 
created strong radio interference with the ex- 
ception of the A pex, which was less objection- 
able in this respect than others. All cleaners, 
except as noted, satisfactorily passed the elec- 
trical leakage test (indicative of shock hazard). 



































A. Recommended 
Montgomery Ward, Model 84AC 217A (Montgomery 
Ward & Co., Chicago 7) $19.95, plus postage. 1.7 am 
peres (272 watts). Stationary brush attached to nozzle 











Weight, 6.2 lb. (heaviest of group Storage space, #2 
n. 21-ft. cord. Quality of materials and workman 





ship, good. Well balanced. Nozzle shape, good. Dirt 
removing ability, good. Method of detaching and 
emptying bag considered good feature Noise attendant 
upon operation, about average. l 
Kenmore, Model 116.745-1 (Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi 
cago) $21.50, plus postage; $23.95 at retail stores. 2.2 
amperes (276 watts Rotating-brush type. Weight, 
5.9 lb. (heavy Shelf storage space required, 150 sq 
in. Length of attachment cord, 203 ft. Quality of 
materials and workmanship, good. Had good balance 
Nozzle shape, fair. Dirt-removing ability, good. Whil 
the cleaner was being used, the revolving brush in the 
nozzle came into contact with the wire nozzle guard 
which resulted in intermittent or uncertain operation of Singer, Model H-7 (Singer Mfg. Co., I 


© 


the brush. This defect was not noticed in the second $27.25. Watts input, 170 (208). Fixed bri 
sample, which had a tighter belt. First sample tested Weight, 5.6 Ib. (average). Storage sp: 


failed in voltage breakdown test, but second sample was 21-ft. cord. Quality 
mot found deficient in that respect Noise in opera good. Well balanced. 
tion, about average 2 sides were of minimun 


L 


Hand Vacuum Cleaner, 1 il rer i wn. Th 
poorly-designed cleaner (see lis exemplihed the risk 


lop— Royal, Model 157 in purchasing ut ’ 
Bottom—-Kenmore, Model 116.745-1 where a hazard 








e br Is, particularly 


wn ‘ all 
involved 


INK! 1 Or priva 
to the user may be 
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of hard-to-get-at areas. Dirt-removing ability, good. Had 


good balance. Noise in operation, about average. 3 


B. Intermediate 


Royal, Model 157 (P. A. Geier Co., Cleveland) $24.95. 
Watts input, 175 (153). Rotating-brush type. Weight, 
5.2 lb. (average). Shelf storage space required, 70 sq 

in. 14%-ft. cord 

Balance considered slightly inferior to that 


Quality of materials and workman 


ship, good. 
of other cleaners tested Nozzle shape, good (though 
Dirt-removing 


Some 


stubby); edges were comparatively thin 


ability, fair. Comparatively quiet in operation 


shock hazard at operating temperature. 2 


(Westinghouse Electric & Mig 
$24.95. Watts input, 150 (166 
Weight, 5.1 Ib. (average Shelf 
1926 it cord Qual 
Well balanced 
Nozzle shape, fair Made 
somewhat more noise than other cleaners in test 2 


estinghouse, Model H-5 
Co . Ma she Id, Ohio 
Rotating brush type 
storage space required, 170 sq. in 
ity of materials and workmanship, good 
Dirt-removing ability, fair. 





C. Not Recommended 


No Brand Name (see picture on p. 14, please). This, pur 
chased at a leading Newark, N.J. department store, was 
not identifiable as to make. $19.95. Measured watts in 
put, 215. Straight-suction type, no brush. Weight, 4.5 
lb. (light). Shelf storage space required, 125 sq. in. 1454 
ft. cord. Quality of material and workmanship, only 
fair. Dirt-removing ability, fair. Had a 6-ft. section of 
flexible hose, with removable nozzle attached, which 
some might consider awkward to use but which was con 
sidered distinctly advantageous in cleaning hard-to-get 
at places Impeller blades of fan were spot-welded to 
a disk. On first sample tested, one of the blades came 
loose, due to centrifugal force at the high motor speed, 
and was thrown against fan housing with sufficient force 
to break it. Failed proof-voltage test at operating tem 
perature. Noise in operation, about average 1 

Apex, Model 617 (Apex Electrical Co., Cleveland) $24.95 
Watts input, 110 (82). Weight, 4 Ib. (lightest of group 
Shelf storage space, 100 sq. in. 174 -ft. cord. Quality 
of materials and workmanship, good. Balance, good 
Dirt-removing ability, poor. Nozzle shape, fair. Com 
paratively quiet in operation 2 


Subscribers’ Reports on Experiences with 
the New Automobiles 


HE RESPONSE to CR’'s request in the Oc- 

tober 1948 BuLLeTIN for subscribers’ re- 
ports on their 1948-49 automobiles has been 
very gratifying, and so much information has 
reached us that it has been impossible to 
make adequate acknowledgement of all the 
letters received. We take this opportunity to 
express our sincere thanks to those subscribers 
who wrote CR, for their contributions, which 
were of great interest and distinctly useful. 
We hope that other subscribers who may have 
bought new cars will write us giving their ex- 
periences with them in general, with discus- 
sion of the characteristics, desirable and other- 
wise, of the new bodies, various defects ex- 
perienced, servicing troubles and costs, gaso- 
line and oil mileage, details of any abnormal 
rate of wear experienced with the new extra- 
low-pressure tires, when the car was ordered 
with such tires, and any other useful significant 
data on their cars. 

One important point that came out clearly 
in the reports we have received from sub- 
scribers was that the present body designs are 
not working out too well for those who have 
to drive and ride in them. The following is 





typical of comments in the letters. (The name 
of the car has been omitted, as the criticisms 
are of a type that could well apply to a great 
many of the cars on the market today.) 


I have purchased a... and its defects are numerous 
Ihe rear doors do not open even half way which makes 
it difficult indeed to get in the car and the piece of 
metal on the bottom of the door is a menace. One of 
my friends tore her stocking and received a mean wound. 
I have to get in on the left side and get out on the right 
side. The top is so low no one over 5 ft. 4 in. can get in 
No tall man could, I am sure, and 
The leg room is too small for one over 


and wear a hat 
keep his hat on 
5 ft. 4. 


I consider it a defect not to have a running board 
People with any arthritis find it difficult to step up so 
high. My car does not go more than 13 or 14 miles on a 
gallon of gas. 
cause of its being too low. 
all cars, are not built for older people who need to use 
who seem to 


The steering wheel had to be raised be 
The cars these days, nearly 


cars more than small, slim young people, 
be able to manage all right. 


Shopping around for a car does not seem to do much 
good, for most of the bodies have the defects I have 
mentioned above. When I go out, | want comfort but 
it is mot in the new cars, and | think I shall turn this car 
in as soon as | can find one that is more comfortable 
I do hope body builders will reform. 
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Ment Undershirtiand Shorts @ 


N°“ that there are plenty of undershirts 
and shorts in the stores, and the male 
needing new underwear no longer has to make 
his selection from khaki-colored army surplus, 
it seemed fitting to sample and test the avail- 
able stocks. Today the consumer can once 
more make up his mind what he wants and 
then have a good chance of finding it in the 
shops when he is ready to buy. 

Samples of 13 brands of athletic-type under- 
shirts, eight brands of woven shorts, and six 
brands of knit shorts were purchased in retail 
The tests performed fell into two 
(1) thread counts or counts of wales 
identification, and shrinkage of 


the fabrics, and (2) checking the garments for 


stores, 
classes, 
and courses, 
compliance with size requirements, construc 
tion, workmanship, and weight. 

On woven fabrics, thread counts in three lo 
cations were averaged; wales and courses were 
counted in Identification of 
woven fabrics was determined through Hoye’s 


knit fabrics. 


“Staple Cotton Fabrics” and comparison with 
sample swatches. Shrinkage was measured 
after one washing at 150°F for 15 minutes with 
soap flakes, and two rinses in tepid water. For 
the most part, the garments were found fairly 
as to shrinkage; only where it 
noted in the 


sutistactory 
was considered excessive is it 
listings. 

Standards of the Underwear Institute, whi 
ever applicable, were used for determining c 
In examin 


rectness of size (measurements). 


undershirts, type of 


ing construction of the 
yarn used and finish of the bottom edge wert 
noted; of the woven shorts, fastenings, scams 
tly construction, type of waistband, width ot 
seat panels, and fineness of stitching were all 
considered ; knit shorts were inspe ted to de 
termine the number of layers of cloth in 


panels, the size of the multipie layer area, s 


\ 
“1! 
i 


of leg hem, seam reinforcement, etc. Failure 
to comply with the requirements of Federal 
Specifications J J-U-513 with regard to number 
ot wales and courses per inch is noted in th 
listings of men’s undershirts. Judgment of 
quality of workmanship was based on careful 
examination of the finished garment to deter- 
Garments 


All the 


mine the care used in making it. 
were weighed to the nearest 0.1 gram. 


above properties were considered in making 
final rankings. 

Fullness of cut is essential both to comfort 

wear in woven shorts, for skimpiness 
causes poor fit, with resulting strains leading 
to early wear. 

Prices were much higher than those paid for 
shorts reported on in April 1944; today’s high- 
er prices make information as to probable 
wearing qualities of even more value than 
formerly 

Ratings are cr49., 


Men’s Undershirts 


Material used was Swiss-rib knit unless other 
wise noted. Five of the shirts were knit from 
Durene, a high-luster mercerized cotton yarn 
of very good wearing properties and appear- 
ance. Note is made in the listings where this 
yarn was used; where type of yarn is not men- 
tioned, plain cotton yarn was used. Three 
types of bottom found in the 
tlat-hemmed, judged the 
desirable; (b) hemmed with a slight 
pinched); and (c) stitch-bound, judged 


finishes were 
samples tested: . (a 
most 
ridge 


the least desirable. 


A. Recommended 
er (Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 29—406) 79c, 
High 
urene yarn fabric somewhat low in number of 


lus postage; sizes 48 to 50, 86c, plus postage. 


+ per inch. Construction and workmanship, very 
mpliance with standard size requirements, good. 
hemmed flat 2 
Hi. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C.) 
Medium-count fabric somewhat low in number of 
struction, workmanship, and compliance 
uirements, very good. Bottom hemmed 
mewhat high 
ik Kut-Ups (Standard Knitting Mills, 
93 We N.Y.¢ 70c. Medium-count fabric 
somewhat low in number of courses. Construction and 
bottom hemmed flat. Compli- 
size requirements, fair 
Kenosha, Wis.) 85c. 


Heaiti u Aa 


rth St., 

nanship, good; 
e with 
Panel-knit 
nating sections of Swiss and 1 x 1 rib), low 

Construction and workmanship, fairly 
Compliance with size 


(Lon pers, Inc & 


stitch bound. 
T lair. 
uett, Peabody & Co., In Troy, N.Y.) $1.50. 
Construction and work- 
I Compliance 


urene yarn fabric. 
' 


, j Be 
good b 


with size requirements, very good. 


et 


bound. 


m, stitch 
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Pirte (Distributed by Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago) 
$1. Medium-count Durene yarn fabric somewhat low 
in number of courses. Best construction and work: 

ship of any san ple tested, but bottcim was stitch bound 

Compliance with size requirements, very good, except 

as to length, which was scant. Shrin somewhat 
high 3 

Wilson (Wilson Bros., $1.50 Low-count 


Durene yarn wide-rib fabric low in num! 


Chicago 
rer ! courses 
Workmanship and construction, good; bottom 


flat. Compliance with size requirements, very good 


B. Intermediate 


Wards (Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 29 


postage. Low-count fabric low in numbe 


Workmanship and construction, poor, but botto 
hemmed flat (desirable). Compliance with size 
quirements, fair. Shrinkage, somewhat high 

Sears (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No. 16—5122 

postage. Medium-count Durene yarn fal 
number of courses. Construction and workma 


good; bottom hemmed flat. Compliance with size re 
quirements, poor; otherwise would have warranted an 
A rating. Shrinkage, somewhat high 

Globe (Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, Mich.) $1 
Medium-count fabric somewhat low in number of 
courses. Construction and workmanship, fai good; 

bottom, stitch bound. Compliance with size r ire 


ments, very good. Shrinkage, somewhat high 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of 
R.1 1% Medium cour 
courses Constructio i 
hem. Compliance with size requireme 
Shrinkage excessive. 

Pilgrim (Sears-Roebuck's Cat. No 
postage. Low-count, 1 x 1 ril 
the only knit fabric tested which failed to meet Federal 
Specifications both as to number of wales and courses 
Construction and workmanship, poor » hemmed 
flat. Compliance with size requirements, 

Shrinkage, excessive 

Reliance Town Shirt (Reliance Mfg. Co., 

Medium-count fabric low in number of courses 


> 


manship and construction, poor. Botton hed 


ed wit! 


pinched hem. Compliance with size requirements, good 


Shrinkage, excessive 1 


Woven Shorts 


Workmanship, cut, size compliance, shrink- 
age, and quality of material were considered in 
Shrinkage was 
Front fast- 
enings of all the samples tested were of the de- 
sirable gripper type. Adequate overlap of the 
fly opening and width of seat panels were given 


rating men's woven shorts. 
found negligible except as noted. 


weight in judging construction and cut of the 
garments. All waistbands were provided with 


some type of elastic adjustment feature. 


A. Recommended 


Ward's (Montgomery Ward's Cat 
plus postage. Wove 


warp, 8&4 lling, 46 


Peabody & 
broadcloth Thread count, 100 
] struction, very 


widest seat panel 


B. Intermediate 


Ward's Cat 


Thread « 


Healthg 


“KK ri broadcloth 


(Montgomery 


Constructior g mol 


Workmanship, very good 
. 


| ‘a 


lare fiv of excellent design narr ize 


] } 8s Sects 


liance Mfg. Co., ¢ 
higher 


cal with Llealthgard t I | itly hig 


$150. Printed 
Workmanship, 


panel 


1 ‘ the Loom, I: 
Printed mu Thread 
/ 


» good ruction 


(Textron, Inc 


Phread count 


Knit Shorts 


All the samples tested had all-elastic waist- 
bands. Although no standards for knit shorts 
ol the type t navy been developed by the 
Underwear I itut it was possil le to check 
measurements in some cases to the standards 
for woven shorts and knee-length drawers; size 
based on these 


comments in the listings are 


requirements. 


A. Recommended 


1 


Pilertm Vee Line 5123) 


knit of Durene yarn 


Sears. Roebuck's Cat 


79c, plus postage Brneis. 1x I ni 
Constr o and workmanshiy very good Size, 


ridged n hat unsatisfactory 
Jo Rey 


Mid |e 


manship, good 
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B. Intermediate 


Hanes Fig Leaf (P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston 
Salem, N.C.) 85c. Briefs. 1x 1 rib knit. Construc 
tion and workmanship, excellent. Shrinkage, excessive. 
Size, considered very good. 


Healthknit MacDee (Standard Knitting Mills, 93 Worth 
St., N.Y.C.) $1.15. Mid-length shorts. Construction 
very good except for pinched hem on legs. Workman 


ship, very good. Size, considered good 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Geeps (Lewis Knitting Co., Janesville, Wis.) $1. Ultra 
briefs. Swiss-rib fabric judged to be cool but too light 
in weight to have satisfactory wearing qualities. Con 
struction, poor. Workmanship, excellent. Shrinkage, 
excessive. Size, considered very good 

Slix Body-Line (Globe Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.) $1.25. Mid-length. 1.x 1 rib knit 
tion, fairly good. Workmanship, excellent 
excessive. Size, 


Construc 
Shrinkage, 


3 


considered poor 


An Inexpensive Record-Player-Amplifier-Speaker System 


fh record-player system illustrated and 
described in this brief article will be of spe- 
cial interest to those of our subscribers who are 
desirous of installing a good phonograph re- 
producing system in a bookcase, wall, or other 
desirable location, but are doubtful as to their 
ability to construct at home a_ high-quality 
basic amplifier (see CR’s BULLETIN of August 
1948, page 31) and connect the various com 
ponents correctly to a record player or a 
changer. 

The Bogen PK system is comprised of an 
amplifier, a dual speaker, and a record changer 
with which are included matched plugs and 
jacks for interconnection, making the system 
very easy to hook up for operation. Its per- 
formance, while not equal to that provided by 
the use of one of the magnetic-type pickups 
used in conjunction with one of the better 
amplifier-speaker combinations, was, neverthe- 
less, surprisingly good. It would be fair to 
say that its reproduction from records was 
about equal to that provided by console com- 
binations in all but the top or $i000-up price 
level. In other words, its performance would 
be rated about as good as that afforded by the 
average $500 radio-phonograph. 


A. Recommended 

(David Be gen Co.. Ine 

$84.96, available on mail 
N.Y.C., and 
Consisted of 


Bogen PK High Fidelity System 
663 Broadway, New York 12 
order from Sun Radio Co., 124 Duane St 
other mail-order radio parts dealers 


= 

Curves showing power output of the Bogen PK System over 
a wide range of frequencies at 2'4 and 5 percent harmonic 
distortion. 


Bogen PK High-Fidelity Phono System 


Bogen, Model PH-10, ten-watt amplifier, 6V6 output 
tubes (beam power, in push-pull); a Webster-Chicago 148 
changer; Astatic Nylon 1-J cartridge and sapphire-tip 
ped needle; and a spe combination composed of 
a 12-in. unit (maker's name not stated) for the low 
frequencies, and a University, Model 4401, high-fre 
quency unit, the two mounted on a plywood baffle 
board. Effective electrical response of cartridge, 50 to 
8500 cycles (down 10 dl Power output of amplifier 
3.8 watts at 50 cycles, 11.6 watts at 1000 cycles, 9.2 
watts at 10,000 cycles, all at 2.5% distortion (fairly 
good). Four-position tone control varied electrical 
response from a bass boost of 7 db. at 50 cycles and 
treble cut of 11.5 db. at 10,000 cycles at position 1 to 
a flat response (within 3 db. from 20 to 20,000 cycles) 
Hum level sufficiently low to be unob 
Leakage current (shock hazard), excessive 
in this the over-all 


at position 4 
jectionable. 

4.5 ma. A listening test was made 
tonal quality was judged very good with a high volume 
level possible without excessive distortion or blasting 
For best performance, the small baftleboard on which the 
speaker is mounted should be properly installed in a 
large cabinet. If available, a larger flat baffle (prefer 
ably in a wall or the door of a closet, where conditions 
permit), should be used, say 4 or 5 ft. square (the larger 
the better, up to about 8 ft.) with the speaker 6 to 8 in 
off-center. The components appear to have been well 
ind related to each other so as to give very 
satisfactory musical reproduction at moderate cost. An 
FM tuner, such as the Pilotuner ($30), could be added, 
but a change-over switch would need to be installed by a 


chosen 


serviceman in that case 
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Fluid Drives and Automatic 
Transmissions 


4 j SHE only new development in this field is Buick's 


Dynaflow automatic transmission, rival to the 


and Cadil 
lac. Both I/ydramatic and Dynaflow utilize a fluid 
clutch 


Hydramatic used on Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 


The main difference between the two is 
that in the Dynaflow the gear transmission as used 
in the 
hvdraulic 


normal driving range has been replaced by a 


torque converter which provides the 


equivalent of innumerable gear ratios. Gears 
“emergency low” 
and “reverse Compared with the J/ydramati 

the Buick Dynaflox a slighth 


acceleration from standing start to top speed, but 


however, are still required for 


does have smoother 


it is quesuonable whether the difference is signifi 


cant or would be appreciated by an) 
Dynaflox 
band and plate clutches ol 


pumps, pistons and valves 


except the 
most critical drivers has provisions for 
freewheeling has | 
and even an oil cooler 
Furthermore whilk gears need st ldom be shifted 


in ordinary driving, as with conventional trans 


missions, there are just as many shift positions 


is there are in the conventional 


of whic h 


for the control lever 


car—the correct use for all must Ix 


learned 
Another factor involved in car operation is 
transmission 


Buick 
This 


trans 


the torque converter ty 
is designed for a given engine performance 
requires that, for best performance of the 


must be maintained 


mission, the engine in good 
condition 

Following are some other factors that need to be 
considered in connection with the Buick Dynaflou 

1. While there is nothing more to be 
1 service than on the 
there are more parts, with increased chance of 
something going wrong, and there is the vital 
factor that only well-qualified dealer's shop having 
men who have had the proper training under 
Buick representatives, will be likely to service the 
unit correctly. than a specially 
trained Buick mechanic may do harm rather than 
good in case his services are used to help in an emer- 
gency 


2. There is a loss of power in all transmissions 


adjusted” 


conventional transmission 


Anyone other 


but there is much more loss in the automatic trans- 
missions than in the gear units. So great is this 
power loss that the oil in the Dynaflow is continu 
ously passed through a water cooler which is piped 


to the radiator of the car rhe piping from the 


radiator, of course, introduces another minor com 
plication, and extra care must be taken to see that 
the cooling svstem contains sufficient anti-freeze at 
all times in the winter. (Cooling the transmission 
oil by 


carry away the large amount of heat developed 


air flow with fins was found inadequate to 
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with the car operated “stop and go” at relatively 
slow air speeds.) 

3. Acceleration when driving a Dynaflow is slight 
ly better than that obtained when the same car with 
a conventional transmission is driven in ‘‘second”’ 
from a standing start, but is not as good as can be 
obtained with the conventional transmission when 
“low,” then 
for the incorporation of a gearshift for “‘low gear” 
in the Dynaflou 

4. When 


should be in 


“second” is used. This is one reason 


starting the engine, the shift lever 


or “parking” position. In 
transmission is locked in 


“neutral” 
the latter position, the 
such a manner that the rear wheels cannot turn 
This locking against motion, of course, gives in ef 
fective parking brak« action but cars with year 
ms parked in have often had the 
transmission gearing seriously damaged if banged 


from the front rhe hazard of 


transmissi geal 
into from behind or 
this mav be even greater, and the cost of damage 
considerably more rious with the Dynaflow trans 
THISSIOT 


A “neutral safety 


Starters ens 


_ provided to prevent 
engine 
he driving positions 


starting the 
with the transmis 

5. As with the //ydra e engine idle adjust 
nent must be » th he engine does not idk 


too fast, to preven ar from creeping ahead 


when, at a stoplight, for example, it should remain 
stationar\ 

6. A driving convenience with the Dynaflow and 
the Jl ydramatt held at a 
stoplight on an upgrade with just the accelerator, 
holding the engine to a speed which keeps the car 


from moving either backwards or forwards 


is that the car can be 


Because of the precision with which the parts 
must be made and assembled at the factory, failure 
in the torque converter part of the transmission 
would probably involve replacement of the com 
plete converter unit. The prospective purchaser 
who must consider costs had better carefully in- 
vestigate the amount that would be charged to him 
or Ilydra- 
matic unit, including the maximum adjustment and 
charge for complete 


for extensive service on the Dynaflou 


overhauling charge and the 
replacement if it should be needec 

To facilitate service, the Dynaflow transmission 
is assembled in three separate housings, bolted to 
contains the torque 


7 he 


planetary gears and 


The forward housing 
r-tvp oil pumps 


gether. 
converter and one of the gea 
middle housing contains the 
clutches. The rear housing contains the rear pump, 
speedometer drive, and transmission lock (park 


ing The oil cooler is a separate external unit. An 
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oil pan under the center housing contains the me 
chanism to operate the “reverse” engagement, 
valves, and oil filter. Thus each part of the trans 
mission has been made accessible for needed serv 
ice—but there are plenty of parts 

The main question which the consumer must de- 
cide is whether the added cost and complicated 
equipment is really worth while, considering that 
its only advantage is to eliminate the clutch pedal 
and manual gearshifting, and it has the disadvan 
tage that it will use somewhat more gasoline than 
the conventional transmission. 

CR has been unable as yet to obtain figures on 
fuel economy of cars equipped with Dynaflow under 
normal driving conditions, but the following data 
kindly supplied as a result of a written request to 
the Buick Division of General Motors will be of 
interest. It is important to note that these figures 
are higher than would normally be obtained, as 
they are based on tests made under the most 
favorable conditions, i.e., at fixed speeds, on level 
roads, with no tail or head wind, and without in- 
creases or decreases of speed during a run. 

These figures indicate that the Dynaflow gave 
from 2.7 to 6.7 percent less miles per galion at 
various speeds than the same model car with a 
standard transmission; the Dynaflow gave the 
best results as to gasoline mileage, in comparison 
to the standard transmission, at speeds between 
50 and 60 miles per hour. The values, as have a! 


ready been pointed out constant driving 


speeds; thus under n ‘ conditions with 
intervening periods of acceler. yn, the miles per 
gallon figures given in th * would be reduced 


considerably, it is believed 


Gasoline Mileage 


Standard 
Transmission 
m.p.g. 


Dynaflow 
Drive 
m.p.g. 


Speed 
m.p.g. 


16.6 
16.6 


Regardless « erits of the two types 
(Dynaflow and /lydramatic), the fact does remain 
that the cost of either one is pretty high and this ex- 
tra investment involves some risk. Indeed, a 
further factor must be considered, for if service 
experience does not turn out favorably, there will 
be a tendency tor ice greatly the resale and turn 
in value of t 

Chrysl a conventional transmission 
with flu ive t lutel ind the latter 
is open t ism and questions 


as Dynaflow or !1 





War Surplus Motion Picture 


W** SURPLUS 16 mm. motion picture cam- 
eras are being offered at various prices 
ranging from $55 to $139.50 by Associated 
Photo Products Co., 152 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 
A $25 model is sold by Associated Surplus, 
North Hollywood, Calif. These are GSAP 
(Gun Sight Aiming Point) cameras, which with 
the exception of the $25 model have been con- 
verted for civilian use. Two of the higher- 
priced models are sold under the trade name 
Lektro. Tests were made on the $25 model, 
which required about six hours to convert 
(instructions accompanying camera greatly 
misrepresented the actual problem, as the ad- 
vertiser claimed one hour), but the time would 
have been less had it not been for the difficulty 
of freeing screws that were corroded in place. 
Conversion required the removal of a heating 
unit, a magnetic device, and four “fiducial 
pointers,"’ and the addition of a view-finder 


(cost about $12 battery ($5). 

The camera was equipped with Bell & Howell 

ns of 35 mm. focal length 
as suitable only 

for use at distances between 15 feet and in- 

finity. Speeds were 16, 32, or 64 frames per 

Pictures obtained at infinity were 


fairly sharp but judged not sharp enough to 


Ansix Type-V 
in fixed mount, 


second. 


satisfy critical users. Shutter could stop in 
either open or closed position depending upon 
instant at which current was turned off. (When 
it remained open, one complete frame and 
edges of adjacent frames were fogged.) 

In CR's opinion requiring a low- 
priced 16 mm. camera would be wise to pur- 
chase a used Model IX Kodak (a non-magazine 
type motion picture nera) with f:3.5 or 
f:1.9 lens at perhaps $3 » $50, rather than 
to purchase the GSAP at $25 and extras 


($17) plus his time for conversion. 
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ESIGNERS of all types of buildings have long 

realized that the greatest heat loss per square 
foot of wall area is that occurring through single- 
glazed windows. Ina typical home, approximately 
four and a half times as much heat is lost through 
each square foot of window as through a similar 
area of uninsulated wood siding and plaster wall, 
to say nothing of the direct leakage of heat-laden 
air, through air flow, around the window sash. 

With the temperature outside at 18°F, the inside 
surface of single-glazed windows will be at about 
32°F; this is roughly comparable to having a cake 
of ice of the same surface area at each window posi- 
tion. As about 10 percent of the vertical outside 
surface of an average house is window area, the heat 
loss is obviously considerable. In a climate such 
as that of New York, each 10 square feet of windou 
area not protected by storm sash will be responsible 
for the consumption of about 150 pounds of coal or 
14 galions of oil during the winter. There is also an 
additional factor of discomfort in that the body 
heat of anyone near an unprotected window will be 
radiated to the cold surface; this creates a feeling 
of chill and draft. 

Glass is such a poor insulator that merely in- 
creasing its thickness has very little value in re- 
ducing heat loss through windows. On the other 
hand, motionless air is a good insulator, whence 


all solutions to the window heat loss problem have 


been based upon enclosing a dead air space between 


gloss 


" 

















Diagram showing difference in basic con 


Figure 1 
struction of Twindow and Thermopane. 


Note: Figure 1 shows only the panes of glass and 
methods of binding Both Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
(Twindow) and Libby-Owens-Ford (Thermopane) fur 
nish complete instructions for installation in the neces 
sary special wide-groove wooden sash, but strongly 
recommend that all installations be made by a glazing 
expert. The reason is that installation of this type of 
window is far more complicated than that of the usual 
single-pane type. It is necessary, among other things 
that the constructional details make allowances for ex- 
pansion, swaying or movements of the building. It is 
also important to note that the size of the glass must be 
just right, as it cannot be altered after purchase. 


@ Double-Glazed Windows 


two or more thicknesses of glass his was first 


accomplished in the familiar storm sash, which 
properly installed, reduce the heat loss through the 
window by slightly more than half, and have thus 
served well as one of the major means for reducing 
fuel consumption 

In certain types of construction, as for examplk 
large “picture windows,"’ storm sash has disadvan 
tages such as bulkiness in handling and storing, 
difficulty of cleaning, and frosting up in cold 
weather, that point to the desirability of a more 
permanent and convenient type of double glazing 
as an alternate 

Glass manufacturers have been conscious of this 
need for years, but have been faced with serious 
technical difficulties 
air was to be permanently sealed, the entrained 
since even a 


If a sandwich of glass and 


air would have to be thorouzhlv dry 
small amount of moisture would condense and turn 
As dry air can soak up 


considerable moisture, the seal 


to frost in cold weather 
must be made 
very tight for the intended life of the window, 
or moisture and some dust and dirt would infiltrate 
the air space. After many years of experimenting, 
two manufacturers, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co, 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., are sufficiently 
satisfied that they have solved the problem and 
are offering wide varieties of double glazing of dif- 
ferent kinds and colors of glass. These are sold 
under the respective trade names of Thermopane 
and Twindow and carry five-year guarantees against 
leakage and discoloration of the inside surface 

The construction of the two competitive windows 
is radically different (see Figure 1 Thermopane 
uses a direct bond of solder to glass, achieved by 
first electroplating the glass, and the manufac- 
turing process is such that two glasses enclose clean, 
predried air; 7window uses an organic bond held in 
place by stainless steel edging, with a hollow metal 
spacer containing a desiccating chemical (one hav 
ing a high affinity for water), to remove the last 
traces of moisture. Both have advantages and 
disadvantages; CR consultants at this time can 
offer no definite preference for one method over 
the other. Similarly, the performance of the two 
types of glass in blocking heat flow from the house 
is sufficiently close that approximately the same 
factors may be said to apply; these are best de 
scribed from Figures 2 to 4 as follows 


Effect of Air Space on 
Heat Conductivity 


Figure 2 shows that whereas the factor of heat 
loss for single glazing will be about 1.12, the loss 
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Figure 2 Graph showing the effect of dept! 
space on the heat conduct I ug 
windows, assuming inside { i 
temperature of 0°, with wind at 15 miles per hour 
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Figure 3 Graph showing temperature of the surface 
of the glass on the room side, with both single- and 


double-glazed windows 


Air space in double-glazed window, '4 in. Roon 
perature of 70’, wind outside 15 miles per hour 





will be reduced with double glazing to 0.63 for a 
14-inch air space and to 0.58 for a 4%-inch air space 
with proportionate savings in heat lost through the 
glass As these two spacings are standard with 
both manufacturers, the 14 gallons of oil described 
as lost per year per 10 square feet of single glass 
area will be reduced to about 8 gallons or by 43 
percent with a quarter-inch air space and to about 
7 gallons or by 50 percent with a half-inch air space 
As the price of the glass is the same in both cases 
it seems wise when practicable to install sash for 
the thicker units. Figure 2 shows that increasing 
the air space beyond ¥% inch does not improve the 
heat-retaining efficiency appreciabl 
Both manufacturers make triple- and quadrupk 

glazed units. As compared with a loss factor of 0.58 


} 


for double glass with a 44-inch air space, the factor 


for triple glass with two 14-inch air spaces is 0.37, 
and the factor for quadruple glass with three 14 
inch air spaces is 0.32 These multiple units are 


so thick and expensive that the uuld normally 


he used onl, for special Ap rprire it eT a ver 


ENCE ptional at gree of insulati 
Double-Glazing Results in Much 
Warmer Inside Glass Temperatures 

As is shown in Figure 3, there is a wide difference 

the temperature of the inside of the glass when 
single and double glass is used Following the 
dotted line at the outside temperature of 15°F over 
to single glazing, the inside of the glass will be seen 
to be 30°; under the same conditions with doubk 
glazing, 52°. This isa sufficient difference to mean 
that anvone near the double-glazed window would 
be much more comfortable than if near a single 
glazed window. 


Frost and Condensation on 
Single and Double Glass 


A further advantage of double glazing is the 
much lower outdoor temperatures required to cause 
condensation on the inside surface of the inner 
glass. As shown in Figure 4, at an assumed humidi 
ty of 40 percent in the house (a common winter 
value), condensation will appear whenever it is 35 
or less outdoors with single glazing, whereas with 
double glazing it will not start to form until about 0° 


Installation Conditions 


For varied reasons, double glazing is recom- 
mended only for relatively large panes of glass such 
as either picture windows or at the smallest, “‘one- 
over-one” sash (one large pane below and one 
above). With small panes, the cost is dispropor- 
tionately high because of the higher labor factor; 
and the cross pieces or muntins would have to be 
thick and cumbersome to hide the metal edge of 
the glass. When old sash can be adapted to double 
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glass, as it can in rare cases when the rabbets are 
at least “%inch high and 144 inches deep, it is still 
best to remove the cross muntins so as to convert 
the windows into the one-over-one type. 

In old houses, the installation of so-called picture 
windows can be accomplished in two ways, by 
building the glass into the wall without removable 
sash. and by replacing the sash or adapting it to the 
At present there are only a relative 
Some 


thicker glass. 
ly few manufacturers of such special sash. 
are: 


Group I! 
Anson & Gilkey, Merrill, Wis. 
Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., 
Huttig Mfg. Co., Muscatine, lowa 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Rock Island Millwork Co., Rock Island, Ill 
Semling-Menke Co., Inc., Merrill, Wis 


Curtis Companies Inc., Clinton, Iowa 


Dubuque, 


Group IP 

Anderson Corp., Bayport, Minn 

In new houses, wood sash to fit any standard 
glass can be obtained from one of the above manu 
facturers, or the glass can be built in by the con 
tractor. As yet there is no national distribution 
of special metal sash, although some few local con 
cerns are willing to fabricate it on order. 


Utilizing Solar Heat 


Double glazing is ideal for the increasingly popu 
lar “‘solar” type of house in which an overhang is 
provided on the side facing the sun to admit the 
sun's heat and light when it is low in the sky in 
the winter, and yet shade the same windows when 
the sun is high in the summer. Without double 
glass, the large amount of heat furnished by the sun 
in daytime is quickly lost when nightfall comes; 
with double glazing, a heat trap is provided in that 
the sun’s heat, being largely radiant, can freely 
penetrate the glass and be absorbed by the air 
and objects in a room, whereas the heat in the 
room (whether furnished by the sun or by a heating 
plant) leaves it mostly by convection, and double 
glazing, as mentioned previously, tends to reduce 
this heat loss considerably. In one test at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, with the tempera- 
ture in Chicago at 17°F below zero, the furnace, set 
to maintain 72°, shut off at 8:30 a.m. and did not 
come on again until 8:30 p.m. For this entire 
time, the heat of the sun, entering through a south 
wall of glass, had done the whole job of keeping 
the house warm 


'For sizes available from manufacturers, see corresponding er 
, 


table of standard sizes on page 24, « 2 
used in the East. It is best t 
on availability 


‘Anderson Corp. sash is widely 
the manufacturers for information 
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Figure 4 Graph showing outside temperature re 
quired to produce condensation of moisture on the room 
side of the glass, with single and double glazing 

Room temperature of 70°, wind outside 15 miles per 
hour Air space between glasses (in the double glaz- 
ing), 4 in 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


The advantages of double glazing as afforded by 
Twindow and Thermopane over regular storm sash 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. Minimizes condensation. 

2. Requires cleaning on only two surfaces, as com- 
pared with four when separate storm sash are used. 

3. A permanent installation with no storage prob- 
lem. 

The disadvantages as compared with single glass 
or storm sash follow: 

1. The cost not including any special sash, re- 
modeling, or carpentry, will run 2'/, fo 3 times that 
of plate glass which in turn at $1 a square foot is 
about 6 times as high in price as single-thickness 
w.ndow glass, 4 or 5 times as high as double thick- 
ness. 

2. It is impractical to use the “colonial” effect 
of six or more small panes per sash. 

3. A special type of heavy wood sash must be 
employed. 

4. Except for the one-over-one type of window, 
it is difficult to provide adequate ventilation with 
double-glazed windows. The products listed are 
rated B. Intermediate, solely because there has not 
yet been a sufficient period of experience with 
double-glazed windows to make certain that the 
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windows will last, without impairment of trans- 
parency or heat transmission, as long as other basic 
elements of the house. Present indications are that 
undue time an A- Recommended rating will be justi- 
fied, if the windows show a useful life of 5 or 10 


times the 5-year guarantee period. 


Group Il 
Width Height 
inches 
351 5x 48% 
4g x 48% 

x 48% 


Group I 
Width Height 
inches 
48% x 46 
56% x 46 


B. Intermediate 
(Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo 3, 


Thermopane 
Ohio, and principal cities) 
Twindow (Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 19, and principal cities) 


Standard Sizes of 


Thermopane and Twindow 


Note: 


Co. 


Plate Glass Co., 


Although prepared to make other sizes 
on order, both Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. (Ther- 
m@pane) and Pittsburgh Plate Glass (Twindow) 
list the following sizes as standard. 
ings, however, are those of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


72% x 46 
4844x 5 
56% x: 
644% x: 
724%x 
80%x: 
96% x 
644% x: 
72%x 
80% x 
96%x5 
11614 x 5 


Grant Bldg., 
3 


Note: 


The group- “standard” or 


There are no known 


55 

75 

35% x 60% 

554 x 60% 

75 x60% 

Group III 
¢ 66 


manutacturers of 


stock sash for Group Ill For 


manufacturers of sash of Group I and Group II 


sizes, see page 23, col. 1 


Misleading Advertising of Motor Oils— 


More or Less the Standard Practice in Industry 


Na number of previous BUL- 

LETINS, we have called spe- 
cifie attention to the mislead- 
ing, irrelevant, or fanciful na- 
ture of the advertising of mo- 
tor oil. Readers, however, do 
not remember these instances, 
and are naturally inclined to 
suppose that there must be sub- 
stance to every new “‘line”’ of 
advertising which they read 
about an oil for their car, es- 
pecially when resort is made in 
the technical terms 
and the purported results of 
technical or scientific tests. If 
you will just remember that 
oil advertisers make their liv- 
ing out of making their oil ap- 
pear to be different somehow 
from that of their competitors 
and of superior quality in some 
way, you will know how to dis- 
count such claims. The impor- 
tant thing for each consumer to 
remember, perhaps, in reading 
all such advertising, or consid- 
ering oral arguments of sales- 


COpy to 


men is this: supposing that the 
advertising claims are true, are 
they of any significance lo me 
in my use of my car? Suppose 
the given oil does have a shade 
more of this or that desirable 
property, what difference will it 
make in actual use, and what 
about the other properties that 
are equally important, perhaps 
more so? 

The Freedom-Valvoline Oil 
Company was in difficulties 
some time ago with the Federal 
Trade Commission, and 
signed an agreement to cease 
misrepresentation of the prop- 
erties and performance of Val- 
voline motor oil. Among the 
things the company promised 
not to say any more are that: 
“Valvoline Motor Oil will out- 
perform all other oils, that it 
does not thicken at low temper- 
atures or thin out at high tem- 
peratures; that its use will pre- 
vent oxidizing or formation of 
sludges or varnishes; or repre- 
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senting that any one has re 
duced oil consumption one- 
third by changing to Valvoline, 
in such a way as to imply that 
users generally may expect such 
reduction.” 

This item is just by way of 
reminding everyone who buys 
oil for automobile use to keep 
in mind that it is not just Val- 
voline that makes such claims 
(and other claims that are 
equally untrue and equally mis- 
represent the simple physical 
considerations involved). The 
great majority of advertisers 
who market motor oils to mo- 
torists have indulged at one 
time or another in exactly this 
sort of misrepresentation and 
will doubtless do it in future as 
marketing situations seem to 
warrant; the claims will be 
different, perhaps, but just as 
untrue in other cases as they 
were in the case of the Valvo- 
line advertising instanced 


above. 











He rte stainless steel utensils are con- 
sidered better for kitchen use than those 
of plain stainless steel, from the viewpoint of 
cooking speed, diminished risk of scorching 
food, and fuel economy. 

Because the heat conductivity of stainless 
steel is low, utensils of that material transfer 
heat more slowly to the food being cooked than 
do utensils of several other kinds, and therefore 
require a longer time and greater expenditure 
of fuel for an equal amount of food cooked 
(and in some cases, consequent greater loss of 
certain food values). The decreased rate of 


heat flow also makes for uneven temperature 
over the surface of the utensil, with the result 
that the temperature of the part of the inner 
surface that is directly over the source of heat 


at its hottest part — gas flame or electric unit, 
‘ example — may often become so high as to 
wuse scorching of the food. 

\f the amount of heat transmitted per second 
through a stated thickness of copper is taken 
arbitrarily as 100 percent, the amount trans- 
mitted through a piece of aluminum of the 
same thickness and surface area is about 55 
percent; for stainless steel of a type commonly 
used for cooking utensils, the figure is about 4 
percent. As a conductor of heat, therefore, 
copper is nearly twice as effective as aluminum, 
and about 25 times as effective as this kind of 
stainless steel. It is reasonable to expect, 
therefore, that when a stainless steel utensil is 
coated with an outside copper skin relatively 
thick in comparison with the thickness of the 
stainless steel, the heat from the stove will be 
distributed more uniformly over the surface of 
the utensil, heating the utensil and its contents 
more uniformly and with less waste of fuel or 
electricity. This is the principle ef copper-clad 
stainless steel saucepans, skillets, and the like. 

In answer to an inquiry by Consumers’ Re- 
search, Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., makers 
of copper-clad utensils, reported a series of 
tests made to arrive at a measure of the rela- 
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tive thermal efficiencies of copper-clad stain 
less steel utensils in comparison with utensils 
of copper or aluminum 
of heating strips of the various materials under 
identical conditions with a heat source at 330°F, 
and determining the maximum temperature 
reached at a temperature measuring instru 
ment (thermocouple) situated 3 inches from 
the heat source. It was found that under these 
conditions the maximum temperatures reached 
at the point where the temperature was mea 
sured were approximately 


The tests consisted 


0.032 in. thick 
— ™ 
0.018 ** ” 


Copper 
Aluminum 
Stainless steel 
Stainless steel 
with a coating 
of copper 0.025 
in. thick (ap- 
prox. the pro- 
portionate 
thickness used 
in cooking 
utensils) 184°F 


(It should be noted that the comparisons are 
not of specific conductivities, but of conductiv 
ities of strips of metal of approximately the 
thicknesses actually used in utensils.) 

On the basis of this study, therefore, it ap 
pears that copper-clad stainless steel utensils 
are approximately equivalent in heat trans- 
mission characteristics to those of aluminum. 
Thus the advantages of stainless ware on the 
interior surface of the vessel can be had with 
out sacrifice of efficiency in transmitting heat. 
An interesting and useful conclusion which 
could also be inferred from the test results is 
that there is a marked advantage in a thick 
bottom in a utensil, from the standpoint of 
more even conduction of heat to the contents 
of the vessel. 
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Of the Editor's Chest 


(Continued from page 2) 


actual test findings in which the one brand was 
factually compared with 15 others. It so hap- 
pens that a second test had been made on the 
brand of shirt in question at a considerably later 
date; in that test, too, its quality was found to be 
poor. We thus had no reason to doubt the validity 
of the first rating and our judgment, based on tests 
of the comparative quality of the shirt in relation 
to the others that were reported in our BULLETIN. 

In another case a subscriber protested the C- 
Nat- Recommended rating of an electric clock on the 
ground that he had bought one, and it had ‘“‘been 
rufning perfectly, and keeping excellent time for 
the past 72 hours.”” As the listing of the clock 
plainly stated, the motor and gears of the clock 
were not protected against dirt, the time-setting 
mechanism was judged to be of poor design, and 
the case was too fragile. It was to be expected 
that nearly any electric clock that was not grossly 
defective — too defective, indeed, to require testing 
by CR — would keep time for 72 hours, or the mer- 
chants who sold it would have a quite intolerable 
quantity of returned merchandise on their hands. 

One very unhappy experience which has been giv- 
en ws in detail is that of a woman who spent $25 for 
a cold-wave permanent and subsequently developed 
such a severe case of dermatitis on her neck that 
nearly a year later she was still under the care of a 
physician and a dermatologist. In view of her 
sufferings and the magnitude of the medical bills 
involved, her husband quite naturally fe!t that 
all women should be warned against the use of cold 
waves. Yet the Food and Drug Administration, 
presumably on the basis of extensive research, has, 
as we pointed out in the October issue, given the 


process a green light. The official report indicated 








that the Food and Drug Administration had been 
unable to find any indication of serious injury 
caused by the cold-wave process, although it did 
admit that complaints of allergic reaction had been 
received. 

Where unhappy experiences have occurred with 
a product, as in the case of the cold-wave perma- 
nent, it is CR’s opinion that ample warning should 
be given to users who wish to be informed on the 
subject, even though the product may be quite 
acceptable for use by the majority. Such ex 
periences are not, however, considered to form an 
acceptable basis for proposing to ban a product al- 
together, however much one victim may think that 
course of action called for, in the light of her un- 
pleasant and costly difficulties. 

It is understandably difficult for a subscriber 
without scientific or engineering training and with- 
out actual testing laboratory experience to realize 
that his personal satisfaction with a particular 
product may be due largely to the fact that first 
of all it has fulfilled its function to some extent, 
enough to suit his purposes and meet Ais standards 
of performance; and second that he has had no 
opportunity to compare its performance with an 
other and better brand or make, at or near the 
same time, and under approximately the same con 
ditions of use, for the same period. The man who 
has never ridden for a considerable distance in one 


think 


and it 


of the newer automobiles would probably 
that the Model 7 Ford was a first-class car, 
is indeed a great improvement over the horse and 
buggs 


stand the mechanical simplicity and high road 


although we hasten to add that we under 


clearance of the .Jodel 7 cars are reasons why many 


are still in use in certain parts of the country 


Plastikool Crib Sheet Retested 


—— the article on waterproof crib sheets 
appeared in the June BULLETIN, an im- 
proved Plastikool sheet has been developed by 


International Latex Corp. Two samples of the 
new product were obtained, one furnished by 
the manufacturer and one by purchase in a 
department store. Test results were good, so 
that an A-Recommended rating for the sheet 
is warranted instead of the B-Intermediate rat- 
ing given the previous sample of this brand in 
the June BuLLetin. (The earlier Plastikool 


sheet, a very thin pinkish film, was found to 
be the. weakest in tensile strength of the sheets 
test d, but was otherwise satisfactory The 
later sample s were somewhat thicker although 
still in the “‘thin’’ group of films and about 
70% stronger than the original sample. They 
were of a white or very slightly bluish color, 
36 in. x 54 in. in size and were priced at $1.49, 
representing a drop in price per sq. ft. of about 
18% from the older sample, which measured 
36 in. x 47 in. and sold for $1.59. 
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a) 


Electric Automatic 
Storage Water Heaters 


With ratings of models of 18 manufacturers 


HE POPULARITY of electric automatic stor- 
age hot-water heaters has increased m iterially 
rs Improved efficiency, 
dependability, practical absence of hazards, such 


involved in heating water by gas or oil, 


during the past few ye 


as are 
freedom from moving parts, and moderately low 
operating costs in many localities are all factors 
stimulating the acceptance of this type of equip- 
ment. 

In the early days of electric water heating the 
practice of heating water to 170° and higher and 
then tempering the outgoing water with a mixing 
valve reduced the life of galvanized tanks to 4 or 
5 years; today the almost universal practice of 
setting the thermostats at 140° to 150° has so pro- 
longed the life of tanks that 10-year warranties 
are not uncommon, with even longer actual life ex- 
pectancies. Improved insulation with the use of heat 
traps to prevent the circulation of heat through 
the hot- and cold-water lines has so reduced the 
standby loss that about 2 watts per hour per ga!lon 
of storage capacity is now considered a maximum 
allowable loss. At this rate, assuming electricity 
at 1c, about $1 of the monthly electric bill can 
be charged against the convenience of having con- 
tinuous hot water on tap (assuming a heater of 50- 
gal capacity). The remainder of the bill is for the 
actual heating of the water used, at almost 100% 
efficiency As about 4 gallons can be heated per 
kilowatt-hour of electricity, costs for current at the 
assumed 1c rate would range from 6c for a show- 
er or tub bath to 8c to 15c for washing clothes 

Heaters listed as A. Recommended were tested 
by a well-qualified electrical laboratory and found 
satisfactory in performance, construction, and de 
sign. 

Items most likely to cause trouble, which would 
prevent a heater from receiving an A-Recom 
mended rating, include the following 

1. Inadequate baffling of the 
water. Heaters should be so baffled that at least 
90% of the hot water in the tank can be drawn 
off before the temperature of water flowing into 
the outlet pipe drops 30°F. 

2. Inadequate insulation resulting in excessive 


incoming cold 


heat loss with too rapid cooling of tank and extra 
consumption of electricity. 


3. Faulty or poorly constructed thermostats 


which permit too great a differential of tank tem 


perature, or stick and thus produce erratic control 


or otherwise maximum 


prove incapable of the 8 
differential between » point of cut in and cut out 


4 Poor rec 


after heavy withdrawals 


iperation of the tank temperature 


Types of Heaters Available 


Most heaters are marketed in several sizes and 
two fundamenta! shapes (round and square outer 
casings). In general, the round types are some- 
what more efficient by reason of the more uniform 
Several manufacturers make 


table-top models designed to 


depth of insulation 
smaller heaters it 
match the stove or other kitchen appliances. While 
the latter are attractive in appearance, their small 
are seldom really serviceable 
(See C-Not-Recom- 


size is such that they 
for general household purposes 
mended listings.) 
Nearly all of the 
larger sizes, can be provided either with a single 
heating element located near the bottom of the tank 
or with two elements, with the second element lo 


heaters, particularly in the 


cated near the top. The purpose of the latter is to 
provide a quick recovery of the water temperature 
after heavy withdrawals have cooled the water in 
the tank. The upper heating element usually 
operates at standard electric rates instead of the 
cheaper “off peak” rates commonly available where 
the hours of heater operation coniorm to periods 
when the load on the power lines is the lightest. 

The use of the two elements will be somewhat 
more expensive, because with two, some of the cur- 
rent is used at a higher rate; some utility companies 
favor one element combined with an oversized tank 
of sufficient storage capacity, even when the shut 
off periods are moderately long. This matter, and 


the wattage limit permitted by the power com- 


pany in the area where the heater is to be used, 
should be discussed with the local electric com- 


pany before ordering a heater 


Selecting Heater of Proper Size 

Hot water use may vary from 6 to 18 gallons or 
even more per person per day and is influenced by 
many factors. 
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Table I 


Approximate Requirements for Hot Water as 
Delivered to the Appliance, for Various Uses 





Temperature 
as Used, 
Degrees 


Gallons of 


Purpose 
Heated Water 


100 to 105 
100 

95 to 105 

100 to 105 


Washing Face and Hands lto 3 
Shaving 
Shower Bath 
lub Bath : 
Baby's Bath 100 
Laundry, Non-Automatic 

Washer 5 to: 135 
Laundry, Automat 

Washer s 150 
Baby's Laundry to 4 135 
Dishwashing (Hand) to4 or more 110to 120 
Dishwashing (Automatic) 2t0 6' 150 
6 per day 120 
1 to 2 per meal 130 


Cleaning 
Cooking 


Per load. Some washer manufacturers specify a lower temperature than 
150 


In general, however, an allowance of 15 gallons 
per person per day is considered safe. (Children 
and servants should be calculated as equivalent to 
1% to 2 adults.) In addition, allowance should be 
made for automatic washers at a rate of 20 to 30 
gallons per load of clothes if such a washer is in use 
or contemplated for future purchase. With normal 
operation, about 14 tankfuls can be obtained from 
a heater per day. Thus, a family of 2 adults and 
2 children would require 6 x 15 (children figured as 
2 adults) or 90 gallons, which would be provided 
by a storage tank 2/3 this size, or 60 gallons. 
Based on experience, more and more utilities and 
manufacturers are recommending that 50 gallons 
be considered the minimum size of tank suitable for 
general use. 

Thirty-five percent to 50% of the total water 
used in the average home is hot water. Thus, past 
water bills afford another clue to the size of heater 
to install. 

Location of the electric heater should always be 
as near as possible to the point of most frequent use 
of hot water usually the kitchen. (As much as 
40°%, of the total amount of water heated may be 
wasted through losses by cooling in the pipes.) 

It has been estimated that as much as 20 to 30 
kwhr. per month (20c to 45c) can be saved by in- 
sulating hot-water pipes. 

Where the purchase of an electric water heater 
displaces an ald furnace or range boiler, the latter, 
if still serviceable, may be used as an effective 
tempering tank. The incoming cold water is run 
in series, first through the uninsulated tempering 
tank and then through the electric heater. The 
heat ot the cellar, particularly if the tempering tank 
is near the furnace, will take the chill off the cold 


water often to an extent of 10° to 20° and thus 
save some electricity. 

Under no circumstances, however, should the old 
furnace or range coil or other method of heating 
hot water that may have been used previously be 
left in series with the electric heater as, in view 
of the very good insulation of the latter, a serious 
explosion hazard may be involved. 

Circulating hot-water supply systems are never 
recommended in conjunction with electric storage 
heaters, and should be disconnected if present on 
an old system 


Servicing 

Electric water heaters require very little and 
only infrequent service. 

The muddy water near the bottom of the tank 
should be flushed out periodically, by means of the 
valve provided at the bottom of the heater. 

With tank temperatures of 150°, tank life, which 
used to be considered more limited than the re- 
mainder of the heater, can now be expected at times 
to be as long as the life of other parts. However, in 
many models the tanks are replaceable. About 
the only other parts to get out of order are the 
controls, whose poor functioning would be indi- 
cated by incorrect water temperatures. Trouble 
with the heating element is usually indicated by a 
humming sound in the interior of the heater; if 
that occurs, the heating element may need to be 
removed and cleaned 


Operating Costs 


According to a study of the one year records of 
over 400 water heaters, a Pennsylvania utility com- 
pany estimates the operating requirements of vari 
ous sizes of water heaters as ir. Table IT 


Table II 


Electrical Consumption of Automatic Water 
Heaters, kwhr. required per month 
(for urban and suburban dwellers) 


Size of lam 

persons ; 4 5-0-7 
190 230 270 310 350 
255 310 365 420 475 


erage 
Higher li cu 


*Use this group for estimating in al! cases where maid service is used 


These consumption estimates may be converted 
to dollars per month by multiplying by the rate 
per kilowatt-hour for water heating as obtained 
from the local electric company, or from past bills. 
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Manufacturers’ Recommended Retail Prices 


of 


Electric Automatic Storage Water Heaters 


Galvanized Tank 


Nominal 
Tank 
Capacity 
(Gallons) 


anepiau 4 
VsPWO}] 
wurod oy 


Note a b 


Single Heating Element Models 


30 $112 $100 ! $100 $116 


122 118 2 118 


100 


Double Heating Element Models 
30 120 115 


40 132 
140 
166 


195 


100 230 


a—F.0.B Factory 

b—Delivered East of Mississippi but not installed. 

(All prices are approximate and subject to local conditions and taxes; 
rectly applicable, in some cases, at the present time. 


A. Recommended 


On brands marked with a dagger (+), magnesium anodes 
for increased resistance to rust and corrosion were avail- 
able for installation at extra cost. 


(Clark Water Heater Division, McGraw Electric 
Co., 5204 W. 65 St., Chicago 38) Round models, 5! 
to 150 gal.; square, 30 to 67 gal.: table-top cabinet 
model, 30 gal.; also an 18' gal. cabinet model. Built-in 
“Jonodic” magnesium anode claimed to prevent cor- 
rosion and to double tank life. Convenient external 
temperature-control knob. Ten year guarantee of both 


Clark 


‘Units under 30 gal. not recommended for genera! household use. (See 
under C. Not Recommended.) 


“Glass Lined”’ 


xay | 

Waeyq Y | 

asnoqg 3unsa \ 
Peggy Md 
sv[3ewsag 
VsPUIOL{ 


$108 $ $ | $150 $105 





they are. however, useful in a comparative sense even though they may not be dé- 


heater and tank, with manufacturer's willingness to ap- 
ply this even under adverse water conditions, considered 
very desirable feature. 

Duraclad (A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee 1) 30 to 80 
gal. zinc lined (galvanized). Same as Permagias, with 
exception of material of tank lining. 

Frigidaire (Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp., 
Dayton 1, Ohio) Round, 15! to 80 gal.; Table-top 
cabinet model, 30 gal.; “‘glass-lined” (vitreous enamel) 
models in 30, 50, and 80 gal. sizes available at extra 
cost. Equipped with either one or two sickle-shaped 
internal heating elements offering longer lengths of ele 
ment, to give lower element temperatures and longer 
life than the common short elements operating at higher 
temperatures. 
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Norge 


+ Pemco 


Homart (Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago) 30, 50, and 
80 gal., round, available with either zinc (galvanized) 
or “glass” lining (additional charge for latter). Use of 
pedestal base improves appearance but reduces insula- 
tion value somewhat. 10-year guarantee, a very de- 
sirable feature. 


tHotpoint (Hotpoint Inc., 5600 W. Tavlor St., Chicago 
44) 15' to 82 gal., round; 30 gal. table-top model. All 
thermostats and heating units are of the “clamp around” 
type (usually considered less efficient than immersion 
type, but on actual tests, the Hotpoint units operated 
with satisfactory efficiencies. 


tHubbell (The Electric Heater Co., 105 W. 40th St 
N.Y.C.) 2! to 150 gal., round, with immersion heaters 
and thermostats. Also available with copper tanks at 
extra cost. Due to steel shortage, current models being 
supplied with aluminum jackets. (Lighter in weight 
and non-rusting, but less able to withstand the physical 
abuse likely in many locations.) Manufacturer would 
not quote recommended retail prices. 


L&H (A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., Milwaukee 7) 
30 to 80 gal., round. Models 50 gal. and below have 344 
in. of insulation and models 66 and 80 gal. 4 in., as 
against 3 in. on most competitive models. 


(Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corp., 670 E. 
Woodbridge St., Detroit 26) 30 to 82 gal., round. 
Pedestal bottom, neat in appearance, but considered 
difficult to insulate; tests, however, indicated very 
satisfactory efficiencies. 


(Philadelphia Electrical & Manufacturing Co., 
1200-36 N. 31 St., Philadelphia 21) 30 to 80 gal., round. 
Mercury tube snap-action thermostats used, insula- 
tion of type considered desirable, 31% in., thicker than 
average. Copper tank models also available at extra cost. 
One year guarantee, shorter than several other makes 
offering specific guarantees. 


Permaglas (A. O. Smith Corp.) 30 to 80 gal., round, 
with pedestal bases and “‘glass-lined” tanks. While 
this type of lining undoubtedly reduces rust and cor- 
rosion and thus prolongs life, the cost of these models 
is from $45 to $70 higher than the average of competitive 
models with galvanized tanks, which seem quite un- 
warranted increments. As the zinc-coated tanks give 
very satisfactory results wherever the water is held at a 
maximum of 150°, it is considered questionable whether 
it is justifiable to pay the extra amount unless the water 
conditions are very bad or unless, for some exceptional 
reason, it is necessary to carry water temperatures ma- 
terially higher than 150°. 


tPiedmont Leatmaster (Combustion Engineering Co., 
7a 2? Te Yoal ° 
a 2, J 7 gal., id. > 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn.) 30 to 80 gal., round. One year 
guarantee. Only 230-volt models are recommended. 


tRex (The Cleveland Heater Co., 2310 Superior Ave., 
N.E., Cleveland) 30 to 100 gal., round; 30 to 66 gal., 
square ““Nu-Mode"; 30 gal., table-high (cabinet). A 
built-in pressure-temperature relief valve as standard 
equipment is a feature of considerable merit. Unusual- 
ly good construction as to instalation. Heavy tank 
used. 


Thermowatt 


Westinghouse 


Any models under 30 gal. 


Rheem (Rheem Manufacturing Co., 11 W. 42 St., New 


York 18; distributed by General Electric Supply Co.) 
5! to 82 gal., round; 30 gal., table-top model. Also a 
series 700, 12-gal. hand-filled model for use on farms 
where piped water is not available. Dial control of 
thermostat. Pedestal base. Five-year guarantee. 


tSepco (Automatic Electric Heater Co., Pottstown, Pa.) 


15! to 80 gal. round and square models, 30 gal. table- 
top model. Heating elements located in vertical well 
running through the center of the heaters, which facili- 
tates removal of the units without disturbing casing or 
insulation. Special helical tvpe diffuser for the incom- 
ing cold water. Immersion type snap-action thermo- 
stat. Thermostat well includes built-in safety fusible 
plug. Copper- and glass-lined tanks also available at 
higher prices. 


(John Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocken, Pa.) 
30 to 100 gal., round. Built-in cold- as well as hot- 
water traps. Chromolox units. Immersion thermostats. 
Pedestal bases. 


'niversal (Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn.) 

30 to 82 gal., round; 30 to 86 gal., square; 30 gal. 
table-top, built as a companion to electric range. Cold- 
as well as hot-water heat traps built-in. Thermostat 
readily adjustable. Actual tests showed very satisfac- 
tory performance, including a draw-off of 93% of the 
storage tank capacity before the water temperature 
dropped 30°. The standby loss was also low, being 
only 89 watts in 63 hours. 


(Westinghouse Electric Co., Appliance 
Division, Mansfield, Ohio) 10' to 80 gal., round; 30 
and 40 gal. table-top models. Well constructed, with 
sickle-shaped heating elements to permit use of longer, 
lower temperature elements (see Frigidaire listing). 
Manufacturer recommends that change in thermostat 
setting be made by authorized serviceman. 


D. W. Whitehead (D. W. Whitehead Mfg. Co., Trenton 8, 


N.J.) 30 to 120 gal., round. Also make an “Instant- 
Hot" dairy heater. Copper tanks available at added 
cost. Chromolox element. Adjustable thermostat. Painted 
exterior, considered inferior to baked enamel of most 
other makes. Otherwise, models are well constructed 
and designed. 


C. Not Recommended 


While several manufacturers 
list smaller units, CR feels that their use should be re- 
stricted to attachment to single appliances or, at the 
most, single bathrooms or kitchens. As a single laund- 
ering requires from 12 to 35 gal. of hot water, a tub 
bath up to 15, even 25 gal., the 5 to 20 gal. heaters are 
almost sure to prove inadequate at times, whereas at a 
moderate additional cost a larger, more serviceable model 
can usually be installed. 


Piedmont Heatmaster, 115-Volt Models (230-volt models 
are listed A. Recommended). Lower-voltage models are 
in conflict with industry standards which call for 240- 
volt ratings, 
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Brief Wear Tests of General Electric VR and 
Pickering, Model 120M, Pickup Cartridges 


General Electric 
6 les General Electric Variable Reluctance 


(magnetic) cartridge, which was tested 
originally by CR in 1946 and reported in the 
November 1946 BULLETIN, has been found 
consistently to give better initial fidelity than 
some others selling at several times its price of 
$4.67, and considering its low first cost, it is 
judged undoubtedly the best buy of all pick- 
ups for consumer use. In tests which were 
made to determine the characteristics of the 
pickup as purchased new, frequency response 
was found favorable in both the model origi- 
nally purchased about two years ago, and in 
the newer models which differ from it in minor 
respects. Users who have a high-fidelity sound 
system and play top-grade records a great deal 
are surprised to find how quickly this and other 
sapphire stylus pickups develop distortion. 

For CR’s tests, a Columbia 10004 Frequency 
Test Record was used as a means for determin- 
ing the amount and type of distortion de- 
veloped. Three new GE cartridges were pur- 
chased, and played on recordings of American 
Salute (Victor 11-8762). With the first car- 
tridge, it was found that after 200 plays on 
records (with each record played not more 
than 50 times before changing to a new one), 
the second-harmonic distortion, especial'y that 
between 3000 and 7000 cycles, reached ex- 
tremely high values, which would be noticeable 
and objectionable with high-fidelity amplifier 
and speaker equipment. (At frequencies be- 
low 1500 cycles, distortion remained unobjec- 
tionable after 300 plays.) Changes in third- 
harmonic distortion with wear were negligible. 

In another test with a second cartridge 
played 850 times (new record surface after 
each 50 to 100 plays), second harmonic distor- 
tion was considerably increased over that al- 
ready reported (27% at 6000 cycles after 850 
plays compared with 16% after 300 plays in 
the first test). The test showed that maximum 
distortion by the cartridge occurs when it is 
used and worn, on new records. If most of the 
records in the user's record library are likely 
to be played less than 50 times each, it would 
seem reasonable to suggest that a new cartridge 
should be placed in service at the end of not 
more than 200 plays. For the non-critical 
user or for one whose equipment does not 


provide high-fidelity (wide-range) reproduc- 
tion, deterioration caused by use of the car- 
tridge will be much less noticeable, and re- 
placement of the cartridge after 200 to 300 
plays will not be necessary (except from the 
standpoint of producing minimum wear on 
valuable records). 

In the final test, the third cartridge was 
played 500 times on a single surface of a 12- 
inch record which was new at the start of the 
test. The distortion for frequencies of 1500 
cycles and above at the end of the test was on 
the average little or no worse than was the 
distortion produced by the first cartridge tested 
at the end of 50 playings. and at lower fre- 
quencies, distortion was comparable with that 
of the first cartridge after 300 playings—still 
unobjectionable. 

All three pickup cartridges used showed simi- 
lar initial characteristics of frequency response 
and voltage output and no significant changes 
were noticed in these respects at the finish of 
the tests. A needle pressure of 114 oz. was 
used for all tests. 

The conclusions drawn from the tests are 
that maximum deterioration of the cartridge, 
which is believed due to wear of the stylus will 
occur in cases where it is used to “break in" new 
records. The results of the tests show good 
agreement with observations as to the point of 
incipient noticeable distortion reported by a 
music-lover who used the same pickup and 
played many new records with it. 


Pickering 
HE pickup cartridge was tested to determine 
the approximate amount of use that can be 
expected before the amount of distortion becomes 
objectionable. All tests were made with the pick- 
up installed in an automatic record changer, with 
needle pressure adjusted to 1.5 ounces. 

Output voltage, harmonic distortion, and fre 
quency response of the new Pickering cartridge were 
measured using Columbia 10004-M and Clarkstan 
Sweep Frequency test records. The pickup then was 
subjected to 700 playings, using a new record at 
the start and after each 50 playings; 14 new surfaces 
were used in all. Measurements were made after 
150, 300, 500, and 700 playings 

The results were similar to those obtained in the 
test on the General Electric pickup. Below a fre- 
quency of 300 cycles (about E above middle C), 
second harmonic distortion did not increase enough 
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during the entire test to be objectionable. Greatest 
measured increase in distortion was at approximate- 
ly 6000 cycles, where the rise was from about 7% 
for the new cartridge to 12% after 150 playings, 
17% after 300, 19% after 500, and 22% after 700. 
Third-harmonic distortion remained substantially 
constant throughout the test. 

A critical listener will probably find deterioration 
sufficient to justify replacement of the stylus by 
return of the pickup to the manufacturer, after 


+ * * 


something over 150 surfaces have been played (on a 
strictly high quality sound system): a less critical 
listener may find that he can play 300 or more rec- 
ord sides before replacement. On a mediocre sound 
system, a good many more plays would give toler- 
able reproduction. 

The cartridge can be returned to the manu- 
facturer on a trade-in basis for replacement of the 
stylus, at a net price of $5. 


Corrections and Emendations to Consumers’ Research 


Annual Cumulative Bulletin (ACB) and Monthly Bulletins * * * 


nines na Transfer listings of Lan-o-Sheen and 
Col. 251-259 O.D. Wonder Wash from B. Inter- 
ACB '48-'49 mediate to C. Not Recommended. 
Lan-o-Sheen contained naphthalene 
or a derivative and O.D. Wonder 
Wash contained sand. Neither ingredient is de- 
sirable in a product sold for dishwashing. {Transfer 
listing of Maid Easy (col. 252) from B. Intermediate 
to A. Recommended. For the corrected statement 
of composition of the product: see correction to 
Oct. '48 BULLETIN, p. 14, col. 1. 
pampocs Delete the whole of the second sen- 
vo tence of the sixth paragraph, be- 
ginning “In hard-water sections” 
and insert in its place: In hard- 
water sections. if rain-water is not available soften 
the water by adding 1 level teaspoon of tetrasodium 
pyrophosphate to 1 gal. of water 
collet Soaps Amplification Note: Packer's Tar 
ae = Soap was rated C. Not Recommended 
in CR’s report on 20 brands that 
appeared in ConsumMeRsS’ ReE- 
SEARCH BULLETIN, August 1948, pages 16-17. The 
soap failed to meet Federal Specifications for Milled 
Toilet Soap, P-S-621a, in that it contained rosin. 
Phenolic compounds were also present. The manu- 
facturer has asked us to point out that the resinous 
and phenolic compounds found in the analysis 
made for CR to be present in the soap are only 
those which are natural constituents of the Pine 
Tar used (which is asserted to be of US. Phar- 
macopoeia grade). 
Dishwashing Through an error by the chemist in 
Compounds transferring data from a large file 
on the subject, the composition of 
Maid Easy was erroneously stated. 
The composition of this product 


has since heen found to be: 14.2% tetra- 


sodium pyrophosphate; 13.4% sodium tripoly- 
phosphate; 24% sodium bicarbonate, anhydrous; 
19% sodium carbonate, anhydrous; 12.3% sodium 
sulfate; 10.1% sulfonated detergent of a superior 
tvpe; and 7% water of hydration. The rating of 
Maid Easy should be changed from B. Intermediate 


to A Recommended, for hand dishwashing. 


Anti-freeze 
Page 21 
Nov. '48 


Under Denatured Alcohol, delete 
listing ot Super Pyro. This product, 
which was formerly an ethanol 
base anti-freeze, is now methanol 
(poisonous) and is theretore not recommended by 
CR. The practice of many manufacturers of sig- 
nificantly changing the nature and composition of a 
product without notice to consumers and without 
changing the brand name is a downright injustice to 
consumers and may be a danger to some who con- 
tinue to purchase the product in the belief that they 
are obtaining the same type with the same proper- 
ties as to safety, etc., as they bought previously. 
Subscribers are warned to check the labeling and 
color of all brands of anti-freeze before purchase even 
though they may have been listed as A. Recom- 
mended by CR, as no guarantee can be given that 
the product, though sold under the same. brand 
name, will not have been changed from the type in- 
vestigated and recommended by CR without the 
manufacturer’s or dealer's giving any sort of notifi- 
cation to the purchaser of such a change. Methanol 
(wood alcohol), properly labeled, carries a skull 
and crossbones poison warning, is plainly marked 
“POISON,” and is normally colored a strong violet 
hue to distinguish it from other anti-freeze ma- 
terials. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Corrections and Emendations 
(Continued from page 32) 











Fire Alarm 
Device 
Page 26 
Jan. "48 


The Fire Warden, made by Premier 
Appliance Co., Inc., of New York, 
has been found to have a serious 
defect which would appear to re- 
duce greatly any value it may have been judged to 
possess as a fire alarm. The fusible links de- 


signed for a temperature of 117° to 120°F (col 
ored blue) ire not sufficiently strong to support 
the weight of the device for a long period. A 
gradual elongation of the sides of the link occurs, 
until after a period of several months the link 
breaks, without exposure to fire or heat, and the 
device operates as though in the presence of a fire. 
Such a false action of the device could be a source 
of great trouble and alarm in the home, or of danger, 
perhaps, to an ill or infirm person. (There may be 
some doubt about the permanence of the red 
link (145-150°) also, as some signs of cold flow are 
apparent in it, also, after 10 months.) 





Test of Another LongWear Shirt 


A Brand Marketed by New Process Co. 





———J 





i» the April 1948 BULLETIN, on page 19, there 
appeared a report of a test of a white madras 
LongWear shirt. This shirt, sold by the New 
Process Company, a mail-order firm of Warren, 
Pennsylvania, was rated C. Not Recommended 
because its collar had a poor appearance after 
five launderings and a very poor appearance 
after twelve. 

Some time later another white shirt was 
bought from this same company. This par- 
ticular shirt was constructed of a single-ply- 
yarn cotton broadcloth which had a satisfac- 
tory thread count. Its tensile strength was 
low in both warp and filling direction for a 
broadcloth of this type. The fabric in this 
shirt had probably been pre-shrunk, for tests 
showed that the shrinkage was small. The 
shirt, however, had been cut large and the 
collar, as a matter of fact, was somewhat 
larger than marked size after laundering. 


The collar of this shirt, too, failed early in 
the test as did the collar of the Long Wear previ- 


ously tested. Its appearance after three laun- 
derings was only fair, and after five launderings 
was poor. CR considers that shirts which have 
collars which fail so early are definitely undesir- 
able, for they have lost their usefulness for dress 
wear when such a failure occurs. 

It has been known for some time that the 
so-called fused collars are sometimes unsatis- 


factory because of blistering or separation 
with laundering. Some fused collars, however, 
have held up rather well in test and have given 
every indication of giving good service in use. 
(See columns 164-165 of the 1948-1949 An- 
nual Cumulative Bulletin for listings of some 
A-Recommended shirts, with fused collars.) 

We have been apprised indirectly that the 
manufacturer will replace any shirts that fail 
in this way. This is a commendable policy, 
but from the consumer's standpoint an even 
more commendable one would be for the New 
Process Company to institute a continuous 
quality control policy to guard against this or 
any other important type of failure in its shirts. 

The rating is cr49. 


C. Not Recommended 


LongWear (New Process Co., Warren, Pa.) $2.95. Thread 
count, average, 138 x 59. Type 1b broadcloth, accord- 
ing to the Tentative Specifications for Bleached Cotton 
Broadcloth of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. (Type 1b broadcloths are superior to Type Ja 
and are fine, closely woven, durable fabrics that launder 
well; Type Ja fabrics have fewer yarns per sq. in., 
and the requirements for tensile strength are not so 
high.) Appearance, good, but slightly neppy (said of 
yarns having a bunched or knotty appearance to some 
degree). Weight of fabric per sq. yd., 3.4 oz. Tensile 
strength, average: warp, 72 lb.; filling, 21 Ib. (below 
Specification limits in both warp and filling). Appear- 
ance of fused collar after three launderings, fair; after 
five launderings, poor. 1 
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The Breath-o-lator, a “Breath-Modifier” 








A NEW PRODUCT called a Breath-o-lator (Sig- 
ma Products Corp., 41 E. 42 St., New 
York 17) has recently been advertised for use in 
“correcting bad breath.’’ The device consists of 
a metal case in which is inserted a paper im- 
pregnated with volatile oils of strong, and it 
is believed, to many, quite unpleasant, odor. 
The device is sold at $1 (“‘Neutragen” re- 
fills, 3 for 25 cents). The advertising exhibits 
two certificates: one from a testing laboratory 
in New York City which reported favorable 
operation of the device and its odorous ma- 
terial in respect to whiskey breath, tobacco- 
smoke breath, limburger-cheese breath, garlic 
and onion breath. The promoter’s claim in 
his advertising is broader: ‘“‘get a Breath-o- 
lator and you will never have to worry about 
bad breath again .... eliminates all traces of 
onion, garlic, limburger, tobacco, liquor, hali- 
tosis.”’ The second certificate is that of a 
dentist, J. F. Cavanagh, who reported doing 
considerable research on the oils used in this 
device and asserted that the material acts as a 
germicidal agent and “‘cleanses the mouth and 
oral mucosa of dormant bacterial colonies with 
absolutely no harmful effects to the mucous 
membrane.”” Dr. Cavanagh’s report, unfor- 
tunately, read more like a testimonial than a 
scientist's report of an objective examination of 
the product. 

In view of the fact that merely breathing 
fumes is not bactericidal so far as bacteria pres- 
ent in the mouth and throat is concerned, and 
unpleasant breath can, of course, result from 
conditions that are not confined to diseases of 
the oral cavity, the advertising is misleading in 
saying that the Breath-o-lator “‘gets at the 
cause of this odor.” 

The odor characteristic of the product is 
presumably supplied by an “active agent” 
called “‘Neutragen. . . a new scientific wonder.” 
The reader may suppose that Neutragen is 
some new scientific discovery, but actually it 
is just the maker's name for something that 
provides the smell or other characteristics he 
prefers, a technique not unfamiliar in adver- 
tising. (As with: ‘“‘Irium — the remarkable new 
ingredient contained only in Pepsodent’’ ; ‘‘Soli- 


um ...a revolutionary development in the art 
of soap-making."’) It is well always to be suspi- 
cious of advertising which claims an ingredient 
for a product which is not a generic, well 
known substance, but is itself a proprietary 
material. If consumers would remember this 
simple principle, a lot of advertisers would have 
to operate in terms of substantial claims in- 
stead of on the basis of plays upon words, as 
is done in the Irium-Solium-Neutragen school 
of advertising. 

If the claim of germicidal action appeared in 
the labeling of the product, it would be re- 
garded as a drug and would be required to 
bear a listing of the ingredients, and it would 
also be subject to legal action under the Drug 
section of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
if the germicidal properties could not actually 
be demonstrated in carefully controlled tests. 

The consumer, however, is justified in being 
at least doubtful about products whose label 
claims differ greatly from claims made in ad- 
vertising and sales literature, remembering that 
the labeling claims are under control of public 
authorities, whereas claims in advertising liter- 
ature may escape the supervision or close at- 
tention of Food and Drug Administration offi- 
cials. The best rule perhaps is to believe only 
the claims that are clearly and explicitly set 


forth on the label, and if the label does not say 


much, one is fairly wise in assuming that the 
product may not do very much of anything. 
In a word, disregard what the advertising says 
and keep your mental focus upon what the 
manufacturer or promoter claims in a clear, 
unhedging fashion upon the label (which is sub- 
ject to scrutiny and, if necessary, legal control 
by experts). 

In general, judgment of the Breath-o-lator 
device must be that the consumer should not 
expect too much from it, and he may decide 
for himself after spending his dollar whether 
its odor is more unpleasant than that which he 
is trying to cover; and we believe he should 
read the advertising literature with a some- 
what skeptical mind until better proof of per- 
formance is offered than that which came with 
the sample purchased by CR. 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 

digest of opinion from a wide range of motion 
picture reviews, including the motion picture trade 
press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture 
ratings which follow thus do not represent the 
judgment of a single person, but are based on an 
analysis of critics’ reviews. 

The sources of the reviews are: 

Box Office, Charm, Chicago Daily Tribune, Cue, Daily News (N.Y lhe 
Exhibuor, Harrison's Reports, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of 
Decency List, Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune, New York Times 
Parents’ Magazine, Release of the D.A.R. Preview Committers, Successful 
Parming, Time, Variety (weekly), Weekly Guide to Selected Motion Picture 
(National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, Inc.), and Unbiased Opin 
sons of Current Motion Pictures which includes reviews by the General 


Federation of Women's Clubs, the American Legion Auxiliary, National 
Film Music Council, and others 


The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
or C (not recommended) on its entertainment 
values. 

Audience suitability is indicated by ‘‘A"’ for 
adults, “Y”" for young people (14-18), and “‘C"’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 


ed>—adventure hist—founded on historical incident 

bsog— biography mei melodrama 

¢—in color (Technicolor, Cinecolor, mss—tmusical 

Trucolor, Magnacolor, Vitacolor,etc.) mys-——mystery 

¢ar—cartoon noe—dramatization of « nove 

com—comedy rom —tomance 

ori—crime and capture of criminals soc—eocial-problem drama 

doc—documentary trav—travelogue 

dr —drama wor-—<dealing with the lives of 
fantasy people in wartime 

wes-—western 


= 
C2 


Abbott & Costello Meet 
Frankenstein com A 

Accused, The ; cri-mel A 

Act of Murder, An dr A 

Adventures of Gallant Bess wes-c AY( 

Angry God, The dr-c A 

Apartment for Peggy dr-c A 

Appointment With Murder cri-mel A 

Arkansas Swing, The mus-com AYC 

Assigned to Danger cri-mel AY 

Babe Ruth Story, The mus-biog AYC 

Back Streets of Paris 

Back Trail 

Bad Sister 

Behind Locked Doors 

Belle Starr's Daughter 

Bells of the Old City 

Betrayal, The 

Beyond Glory 

Big Punch, The 

Big Town Scandal 

Black Arrow, The 

Black Eagle 

Blanche Fury 

Blazing Across the Pecos 

Blind Desire 

Blonde Ice 

Blood on the Moon 

Bodyguard 

Borrowed Trouble 

Boy with Green Hair, The 

Bungalow 13 

Canon City 

3 Carson City Raiders.. 
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Ratings of Motion Pictures ale 


) 


Cesar... 
Champagne Charlie mus-com 
Checkered Coat, The mel . 
Clandestine : war-dr 
Cobra Strikes, The cri-mel , 
Code of Scotland Yard crt-dr 
Coroner Creek wes-< 
Corridor of Mirrors dr 
Counterfeiters, The mel 4 
Countess of Monte Cristo 
Creeper, The 
Cry of the City 
Daredevils of the Clouds 
Date With Judy, A 
Dead Don't Dream, The 
Deep Waters 
Desperadoes of Dodge City 
Disaster 
Dream Girl, The 
Dude Goes West, The 
Dulcimer Street 
Dynamite 
Eagle With Two Heads, The 
Easter Parade 
Embraceable You. 
Emperor Waltz, The.... 
End of the River 
Escape 
Every Girl Should Be Married com / 
Eyes of Texas, The mus-wes-c 
Feudin’, Fussin’, 

and A-Fightin’ mus-com . 
Fighter Squadron 
Fighting Back 
First Opera Film Festival 
Foolish Husbands 
For the Love of Mary 
Foreign Affair, A 
Four Steps in the Clouds 
Fric-Frac 
Friend Will Come Tonight, A 
Gallant Blade, The 
Gallant Legion, The 
Gay Intruders, The 
Gentleman from Nowhere, The 
Girl from Manhattan, The 
Give My Regards 

to Broadway 
Golden Eye, The 
Good Sam 
Hamlet dr 
Hatter’s Castle mel A 
He Walked By Night cri-mel / 
High Fury 
Hills of Home 
Hollow Triumph 
Honorable Catherine, The 
I, Jane Doe 
I Surrender Dear 
I Wouldn't Be in Your Shoes 
Illegals, The 
In This Corner 
Indian Agent 
Inner Sanctum 
Innocent Affair, An 
Isn't It Romantic? 
Jinx Money 
Joan of Arc 
Joe Palooka in Winner Take 
Johnny Belinda 
Julia Misbehaves 
June Bride .. 
Jungle Goddess 
Jungle Patrol 


mus-com-c 
cri-mel » 


war-mei / 
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Key Largo 

Kidnapped 

King of the Bandits 

King of the Gamblers 

Kiss the Blood off My Hands 
Kissing Bandit, The 


Ladies of the Chorus 
Lady at Midnight 
Larceny 

Leather Gloves 

Let's Live a Little 
Long is the Road propaganda-dr . 
Louisiana Story mus-doc AY( 
Loves of Carmen, The dr-c A 
Loves of Casanova mus-dr A 
Loves of Don Juan, The dr A 


MUS-COM-C « 


Mus-COM « 
mys-mel . 


Luck of the Irish, The A fan AYC 


mus-mel A 
~ -MuUs-COM-C « 


Lulu Belle 
Luxury Liner 
Lysistrata 


Macbeth 

Man from Colorado, The 

Man-Eater of Kumaon 

Marius 

Marriage in the Shadows. . 

Marshal of Amarillo. 

Melody Time 

Merry Chase, The. 

Michael O'Halloran 

Mickey mus-com-c 4 
Million Dollar Weekend mus-mel . 
Mine Own Executioner mel . 
Miracle in Harlem mus-mel-c . 
Miraculous Journey mel-c . 
Miss Tatlock’s Millions 

Mile. Désirée 

Monte Cassino. 

Moonrise 

Mozart Story, The 

Mr. Peabody and the Mermaid 
Murderers Among Us 

Music Man 

My Dear Secretary 

My Dog Rusty 

Mystery in Mexico 


Nais. . 

Night Has a Thousand Eyes 

Night Wind 

Nighttime in Nevada 

No Minor Vices 

Northwest Stampede 

Not Guilty 

Olympic Cavalcade 

On An Island With You mus-com-¢ 
One Touch of Venus mus-fan A 
Out of the Storm mys-mel A} 


Paleface, The. ... , 
Partners of the Sunset 
Phantom Valley mus-wes . 
Pitfall, The ; : mel . 
Plot to Kill Roosevelt, The ..cri-mel . 
Plunderers, The 

Portrait of Innocence 

Prairie, The 

Private Life of An Actor 

Quiet Weekend, A 


Race Street 

Rachel and the Stranger 
Racing Luck 

Range Renegades 

Raw Deal 

Razzia 

Red River 

Red Shoes, The 

Return of October, The 
Return of the Bad Men 
Return of epee The 
Road House.... 


mus-com-c A 


cri- mel . 


..mus-mel - 


mus-wes AY 


mus-wes AYC 
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Rogues’ Regiment. . 

Romance on the High Seas.. 
Room Upstairs, The.. 

Rope : 

Rossini 

Rusty Leads the wy 

Ruy Blas 


Saxon Charm, The 
Sealed Verdict 

Secret Land, The 
Secret Service Investigator 
Shanghai Chest, The 
Shed No Tears.... : 
Showtime 

Singin’ Spurs.. 
Sinister Journey 

16 Fathoms Deep 

Smart Girls Don’ t Talk 
Smugglers Cove. . i 
Snake Pit, The 

So Evil My Love.. 
a Is New York.. 


i ister AY 


..ar° A 
.war-dr A 
..doc-c AY 
cri-mel AY 

mys-mel AY 
..cri-mel A 
..mus-com A 
mus-wes AYC 


Son of God's Country 
Song is Born, A. 

Song of Idaho 

Sorry, Wrong Number. 
S.O0.S. Submarine 
Southern Yankee, A 
Spirit and the Fiesh, The 
Spiritualist, The. . 

Stage Struck 

Station West... 

Strange Mrs. Crane, The 
Strange Victory. 

Street With No Name, The 
Symphonie Pastorale 


Tap Roots. 
Texas, Brooklyn and Heaven.... 
That Lady in Ermine 
They Are Not Angels 
Thirteen Lead Soldiers 
Three Musketeers, The 
Thunderhoof. 

Timber Trail, The 
Time of Your Life 
Tragic Hunt... . 

Trail to Laredo... 
Train to Alcatraz 
Triggerman.... 

Triple Threat. . 
Twisted Road, The 
Two Guys from Texas. . 


Under California Stars. . 
Unfaithfully Yours. . 
Untamed Breed, The 
Up In Central Park. 


mus-com-c AY 


mus-wes-c AYC 


Vacation Days. . 
Variety Time 

Velvet Touch, The.. 
Vicious Circle, The 


Walk a Crooked Mile 

Wallfiower.... 

Walls of Jerico, The. 

West of Sonora mus-wes AYC 
When Love Calls. . ..mus-dr A 
When My Baby Smiles at Me. .mus-com-c A 
Where Words Fail 

Whispering City 

White Stallion 

Will It Happen Again? 

Winner's Circle, The 

Without Prejudice 


You Gotta Stay Happy 
Your Red Wagon 





Consumers’ Observation Post 
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rom your buying problems can be achieved to a 
great extent by consulting CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH 
BULLETIN. 


practical information on 


anti-freeze to electric 


How useful its advice has been to others may be judged from the following comments—-just 
a few of the many that reach us every day 


ma subscriber of tad <. : cage In the past year I have 
may I take thi save many tir the subscription price in wiser buy- 
the excellent 


nsumers Of all the ate unbias: 


yne that en wing 


Pp 
Pa Il am enjoying CR Stun t allas Texa I h i you pul ation in 
ved the subscription high regard. It more than pays for itself in the savings 


l incur by following your suggestions 


Only $3 a year will bring you CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH BULLETIN for the coming year. 
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ORCHESTRA 


Britten: Peter 
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MX 303 
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Lecocq: 4 
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305 $3.50 


Mendelssohn: 
Sv pl my ul 
1259. $4.75 
Long a sp 


Rimsky-Korsakov: 
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Vivaldi: 
Santa Ce 
$12.04 


CONCERTO 


Chopin: Concert 
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By Walter F. Grueninger 


1. recommende 


Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Williams: ¢ lo for ind Siri & Milan: 

Uw 5 . : l ! ' ! he Sawle 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording A 


\IX 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


CHAMBER AND INSTRUMENTAI 
‘ Interpretation A Beethoven: natas Of 
Fidelity of Recording B i 


Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Beethoven: 


Shure 


Interpretation AA . ‘ ; 
Fidelity of Recording A | ‘ t \ \ 


Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


( imbia's Long / , 
Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording 


JO89, $4.85 


\ 
Moussorgsky: 
; ‘ Vater (1 ‘ 


Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


“\ wf ! “uf } zz } 
i g. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording B 


Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


‘ RCA 
\ hee ! i 
piritua be 


Interpretation A lu ait eee e noisy surface Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA Fidelity of Recording AA 


Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 
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